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A hard day of showing! Gene Kearne, Colfax, Calif, catches up while helping Mrs. Janice D. Jersey show her Nubian 
kids at the Northern California Kid Show. 
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BLEATINOS <'( § 


By CORL A. LEACH 


Hoof and mouth disease 

While the reported outbreak of hoof 
and mouth disease in Canada does 
represent a threat to livestock south 
of the border, the prompt measures 
taken to control the disease should 
insure reasonable safety for most of 

the livestock in 
both Canada and 
the United States. 
At the same time 
the potential dan- 
ger must not be un- 
derrated; it is an 
elusive and tricky 
disease. It spreads 
rapidly from ani- 
mal to animal, 
from herd to herd. 
It may also be 
transmitted by con- 
taminated feed and 
other materials—perhaps even on 
automobile tires. A man could carry 
the infection on his shoes from his 
own farm to that of his neighbor. 

The teamwork of Dominion and 
United States officials and the cooper- 
ation of farmers in the infected areas 
of Canada should, however, present 
quite a different picture than in the 
outbreaks in Mexico which have not 
yet been stamped out. 

In the meantime it is impossible to 
ship any goats from Canada to the 
United States, along with quarantine 
on all livestock. Inconvenient and 
even expensive though this may be in 
many cases, close cooperation of all 
on both sides of the boriler should 
soon open up norma! shipments again. 


War semantics 

Perhaps one of the most cogent con- 
siderations of the day appeared in the 
Feb. 16 issue of Ex-Gov. Sam McKel- 
vie's Nebraska Farmer, in an item by 
John D. McInerney: 

“Our conventional press and radio 
have worn threadbare their persuasion 
line that the Korean war is to ‘save 
democracy’ and ‘religion.’ Behind the 
war semantics of these not very dem- 
ocratic nor religious guides is the sober 
fact that the war is but our rulers’ 
desperate plan to head off the inevit- 
able economic bust which their sys- 
tem’s industrial and military follies 
have gotten them into. 

“James P. Warburg, American au- 
thor and former banker, in a speech 
to the City Club of Chicago told the 
naked truth about the Korean war. 
He said: ‘Our own company is en- 
dangered not so much by our huge 
military expenditures in themselves, 
as by the fact that we have no plan 
for ending those expenditures with- 
out running into a major depression. 
We are rapidly acquiring a vested in- 
terest in not making peace.’ 


“Locoed by their war-propped hus- 
bandry they are, astoundingly, more 
afraid of blessed peace than of hellish 
war. They have a vested interest in 
prolonging the Korean war as they 
had a vested interest in starting it. 

“Would you call rulers safe or sane 
who find it necessary to detain society 
in the desolate whirlpool of war to 
save it from a depression which their 
war boondoggling has caused? 

“There's something wrong when 
our rulers have to put socialistic sus- 
penders on Uncle Sam to hold his cap- 
italistic pants up. If we must have 
a public spending policy to keep our 
system going, let’s at least spend for 
peace instead of war. That would 
be less barbarous. But it would not 
be so suited to gobbling foreign mar- 
kets and saving Asiatic investments. 

“Moreover, our American political 
masters haven't love enough for our 
democracy and religion to consent to 
a spending benevolence that would 
not, as Woodrow Wilson admitted af- 
ter the war, be for their ‘industrial 
expansion,’” 

With those thoughts in mind, it’s an 
interesting commentary on the day 
that highly paid propagandists would 
have us believe that the only way to 
“save” the country ts to elect to the 
presidency a ring-leader and wheel- 
horse of the military, who never spent 
a single day in his mature life in con- 
structive work; one whose entire edu- 
cation and training has been toward 
destruction, a product of the most 
lavish spending system the world has 
ever known, without a single moment's 
experience in American “free enter- 
prise,” or business—who in his adult 
life never thought enough of the 
democratic processes to even bother 
to vote ... whose only qualifica- 
tion is that he “knows the right peo- 
ple” in the category Mr. McInerney 
describes so well. 


Kid shows 
Just around the corner ccme the 
spring kid shows. ‘As usual Dairy 
Goat Journal is glad .to give them ad- 
vance publicity in its Coming Events 
column, and to publish special news 
about them, and to report winners. 


Almost right is wrong 

Try as hard as we may, something 
now and then passes through our of- 
fice which is not just right. We have 
some 15,000 accounts to keep straight; 
we believe we are able to maintain a 
good degree of accuracy in our records 
and correspondence, but we admit we 
still slip—too often, perhaps. So if 
you should, in your judgment, find 
anything from us which is not as it 
should be, we would appreciate your 


telling us about it, and then we will 
gladly make right that which is al- 
most right. 


_ 


“Good do-ers” 

The old farmers picked a young, 
thriving animal and pointed with 
pride to it as a “good do-er.” It stood 
head and shoulders above the other 
stock the same age—for some reason 
its internal mechanism utilized the 
food just a bit better than the average. 

Records kept now show there is a 
fundamental efficiency in such a young 
animal that carries through life. It's 
a safe bet that when one of your 1952 
kids is a “good do-er” it will handle 
feed efficiently and economically. As 
it matures and comes into production 
it will convert feed into milk just as 
profitably. 

Cherish the “good-do-er”’ in the 
herd. And it is probably just as well 
to convert the slowing-growing kid in- 
to meat when it is young, rather than 
feed it and find out it’s a “poor do-er” 
at the milk pair when matured. 


Local fairs 

Perhaps the best way to show the 
public what a good dairy goat looks 
like is to have displays at local and 
county fairs. Premium money may 
be non-existent, but it is still worth- 
while. In no other way can you get 
80 many of your neighbors to look at 
good goats. It gives opportunity to 
drive home the value of dairy goats. 

The elaborateness of such a display 
must depend on the individual, but of 
prime importance in every case is that 
it be neat, clean and attractive. 


Goats for the elderly 

I am not expressing myself as to 
whether the old folks should have 
$200 a month, or if they should have 
nothing. But I do know that over 
America are thousands and thousands 
of elderly people who could either 
make a comfortable living far better 
than any pension plan, or could live 
much better with their pensions, if a 
few goats augmented these pensions. 

Pension plan advocates talk of de- 
clining years as years of inactivity. 
Yet healthful, congenial activity as 
provided by caring for goats would 
add years of happy, healthful, useful 
Mfe to many of the aged. 

So when talking of plans for the 
aged—why not some _ constructive 
work for dairy goats and related self- 
supporting outdoor activity? 


Overhead 
It doesn’t cost very much to sit 
down and squeeze a quart of milk 
from a goat. It’s the other items of 
expense all along the line that do the 
mischief to profits. 


Experiment 

Take two kids this spring. Feed one 
pure, whole natural goat milk. Feed 
the other pasteurized goat milk (you 
can pasteurize it yourself). At the 
end of a month compare them; do it 
again at the end of two months—if 
the second kid ‘3 still alive. 
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Pasteurization 

Visit a pasteurization plant some- 
time when they are cleaning the pas- 
teurizer. Ask them why the cleaning 
—and the reply will be to remove the 
“milkstone.” What is milkstone? It’s 
the mineral parts of the milk, precipi- 
tated in the pasteurizing process. 

We leave it to your imagination as 
to how the removal of all this calcium 
and other minerals—needed to build 
teeth and bones—will affect the food 
value of the milk. 

Just another reason why goat milk 
must be produced so purely that it 
does not need pasteurization, for pas- 
teurization makes it a defunct liquid 
that no one should.be able to conscien- 
tiously offer to an unsuspecting custo- 
mer.—A. M. Ralph, Pasadena, Calif. 


Kind Benefactor 

We are renewing our subscription to 
Dairy Goat Journal. Some kind ben- 
efactor, still unknown to us, sent us 
a subscription and thus started our ad- 
miration for dairy goats—as well as 
for Dairy Goat Journal, and especially 
its comments on world affairs. We 
hope someday to own goats, through 
the interest kindled by this gift of 
Dairy Goat Journal to us.—Mrs. Ho- 
bart Sorensen, Coalinga, Calif. 

What Do Goats Give? 


I raised three fine calves this year 
on surplus goat milk. We spend $30 
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a month for feed for our goats, calves 
and chickens. For this we receive: 
All the eggs we can use, all the milk 
we can drink, all the meat we can 
eat—and in addition raised three 
calves for market. 

In these times of high prices I doubt 
if anyone can beat this. Of course, we 
also have a fine pasture. 

If people understood how useful 
goats are there would be less worry 
about high prices.—Mrs. Marie Beale, 
Bush, La. 


Wise Feed Dealer 
Our large feed manufacturer here 
was talking to me about feed for my 
goats. I urged them to subscribe to 
Dairy Goat Journal—and they gave me 
the price of the subscription to send 
in—G. D. Randle, Lakeland, Fila. 


Homogenized by Nature 

Well, it seems the poor boys with the 
cows are being put to it sure enough 
these days. They sum it all up in that 
one mysterious word, “homogenized,” 
all of which means simply that fat 
globules have been split up mechani- 
cally into such a fine state that they 
do not readily rise but remain gus- 
pended throughout the mass of milk. 
In other words, they are endeavoring 
to make goat milk out of cow milk, for 
small fat globules are a natural and 
inherent state of goat milk. 

If they would just invent a cow that 
would keep herself as clean and free 
from disease as the goat, then with 
their homogenization they might have 
an artificial product which would 
equal goat milk—at least in some 
respects. 

But why go to all that trouble to 
maintain a petty and preconceived 
determination to not taste the fluid 
which we are told should be provided 
in ample quantities for our household, 
and especially for our maidens? See 
again Proverbs 27:27.—J. D. Swearin- 
gen, Redlands, Calif. 


Purebred or Grade? 


Why so much about purebreds and 
no boost for grades? At present I have 
15 milkers, all grades; they are given 
the best of care. Yet never do I see 
where Dairy Goat Journal gives the 
grade doe any credit, although her 
milk is just as good as the doe that 
has registry papers pasted all over her. 
Dairy Goat Journal is a good book for 
the fellow who has registered stock, 
but doesn’t do us fellows any good. 

As for me, I would not be bothered 
with registered stock. Production is 
what I am interested in, and I get it. 

The company that buys the cow milk 


from our dairy has been after me a 
number of times to sell them our goat 
milk, but they want to pasteurize it. 
That would spoil it—and I have cus- 
tomers whose testimony for natural 
goat milk is better to me than all else. 
We never bring one teaspoon of cow 
milk to our house, although we operate 
a cow dairy.—Mrs. Theo. Lafferty, 
Hunker, Pa. 


More Milk Records 

Why can’t we have more milk pro- 
duction records? After all, that is the 
quickest way to improvement. I am a 
newcomer, but we weigh and test the 
milk here regularly. I am sure I can 
improve the goats faster by records 
and culling according to records than 
any other way.—Grace Holmes, Spar- 
land, Ill. 


An Absurdity 

For some time the use of the term 
goatery has seemed out of place and 
belittling what should be a major agri- 
cultural industry. It is not in the dic- 
tionary, and therefore only a nonde- 
script coinage being used without any 
regard to the probably depreciating 
effect on the dairy goat industry. 

So far as I know, the raiser of hogs 
does not term his outfit a “hoggery,” 
neither does the raiser of sheep speak 
of a “sheepery,” or a cattleman of a 
“cowery.” It seems to me to be a good 
line of reasoning to follow the usage 
of other lines. I'll admit that where 
fish are kept is a fishery, but who 
wants to class a dairy goat with a 
fish? 

Why should some folks try to hu- 
miliate the best milk producer in the 
world by taking her out of a goat dairy 
and putting her in a goatery?—LeRoy 
Davis, Pataskala, O. 


What Is a Goat Dairy? 

We have been visiting some goat 
dairies, and have a problem. How can 
one define an old run-down farm with 
an old converted chicken house for a 
shelter, and several old broken-eared 
Saanens as a Swiss Toggenburg Goat 
Dairy, advertising grade Nubians for 
sale? 

And why does a doe with an udder 
the size of your two fists give 6, 7 and 
8 qts. a day for other people, when I 
have does with udders 4 and 5 times 
as large that are not giving an average 
of 4 qts. a day? 

I believe that when 2-qt. does give 
just 2 gts. and not 6 or more, and when 
an old goat tied behind a chicken 
house does not constitute a goat dairy, 
maybe there will be some hope for the 
industry.—D. McDannold, Albany, N. Y. 


Unregistered Scrubs 

Ever since I first became interested 
in goats I have heard: “They are 
eligible for registry,” and “They are 
grades,” when in reality they were 
only scrubs. Although I have some 
excellent milkers that I have, in the 
past, referred to as “grades,” I am 
making a new rule. All goats are 
“scrubs” in my estimation unless they 
are recorded as grades or purebreds. 
—W. B. Arnim, Jacksonville, Fila. 
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Weeds in the Goat Pasture 


@ By H. O. B. SHILLER, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 


PERHAPS one of the greatest discov- 

eries of the century in the field 
of agronomy finds itself published 
under the title of ‘“Weeds—Guard- 
ians of the Soil,” by Joseph A. Co- 
cannouer. Professor Cocannouer, 
for the first time in the history 
of systematic agronomy, has writ- 
ten a highly penetrating book des- 
cribing the excellent work that weeds 
do to keep our agricultural world 
in correct and fertile balance. 

This brilliant exposition throws a 
highly illuminating beam of intelli- 
gence on why goats are one of the 
finest and thriftiest investments in 
the pasture. It gives the first real- 
ly penetrating hint om why goats 
and the products derived from them 
have been recognized in the past as 
giving such excellent returns for the 
investment put into them. 

When we first bought goats to 
populate the barnyards and pastures 
of Donona Farms I was rather pleas- 
ed to notice that the goats ate, in- 
deed preferred, weeds as against 
what might be considered a fairly 
well managed pasture in the dairy 
tradition. This, I thought, would 
help keep costs down as well as per- 
mit the feeding of additional ani- 
mals instead of the few strictly cal- 
culated for the pasture acreage that 
was available. But I didn’t really 
reach down to the fundamental rea- 
son for the preference the goats 
seemed to place on weeds. I thought 
it was a peculiarity, albeit a profit 
able one. 

But Professor Cocannouer’s newest 
theory of weeds points to the proba- 
bility that they are the finest natur 
al sources of all those scarce nutri- 
try to build into our soils 
with specialized and expensive soil- 
building practices. 


ents we 


Prof. Cocannouer’s theory, in part, 
is that burdock, 
cockle burr. rag-weed, lamb’s quar- 
ter, sink their roots 
deeper in the soil than the regularly 
eultivated crops, that these 
reach into the subsoil, the rich and 
fertile subsoil in which reposes those 
plant foods ordinarily leached out 
and burned out by bad soil practices, 
plant foods hidden so deep that they, 
fortunately, cannot, have not been 
so raggedly depleted. Only deep- 
rooted plants can utilize these foods. 


weeds, such as 


and so 


on, 


Ww eeds 


And few cultivated plants do more 
than skim the surface of plant food. 

It is left to many weeds to reach 
their fortunately hungry roots down 
deep. There they obtain the hidden 
elements, the trace minerals so im- 
portant to a balanced diet for plant, 
beast and man. 

In my section of the country goats 
seem to prefer great gobs of burdock. 
It is true that their coats become 
matted with burrs which are a nui- 
sance to me and a distress to them 
to have removed. But with my new- 
ly found knowledge I am willing to 
concede that my goats had greater 
wisdom than I when it came to the 
search for complete food. 

Of course, Professor Cocannouer 
does not recommend that you give 
your land over completely to weeds. 
He suggests that they be used as es- 
sential links in the fertility chain. 
For instance, one of the first illus- 
trations of commensalism, or the 
more or less happy fellowship at 
plant-food meals, which was pointed 
out to him and which he was finally 
to build into his brilliant theory of 
the true relation of wild plants to 
cultivated growth, was the help that 
purslane, or pusley, afforded to corn 
in its endeavor to reach new heigths. 

In later and more systematic re- 
searches, Professor Cocannouer was 
to find how the deeply-diving roots 


of many weeds, as purslane in corn 
and pigweed in potatoes, broke up 
and fiberized the soil to permit the 
roots of the cultivated plant to reach 
new depths and new mines of excel- 
lent plant food. 

Goats, with their roving habits, 
their consistent curiosity in foods, 
take advantage of the roving habits 
that weeds practice below our soils 
to reach more and better foods not 
available to the ordinary pasturage. 
It is a recognized precept of dietetics 
that a man or an animal (or plant) 
is but the reflection of the food that 
he eats. With the wide diversity of 
foods sought by goats, there is cer- 
tain assurance that goat milk, for 
instance, will contain those precious 
ingredients so necessary to man’s 
balanced diet. Perhaps here is the 
reason why goats will ever be the 
best barnyard investment any part- 
time or full-time farmer could make. 

Much of the standard practice 
which the farmer of the future will 
follow as respects the careful cultiva- 
tion of weeds as companions or “mo- 
thers” of his cash crops will yet have 
to be worked out. The precise scien- 
tific knowledge respecting just how 
many pigweed plants should be 
grown in a potato hill to help increase 
the potato yield has yet to be fully 
explored. It is known, for instance, 
that one or two good plants per hill 


TOO MANY individuals are past masters in the art of evading the is- 
sue. Particularly is this true of many of our politicians. Yet truthful- 
ness can accomplish so much more in a shorter length of time than 


evasiveness. 


Willie returned home from school one day to find his mother wait- 
ing for him with a disturbed expression. “Willie,” she said, “did you 
eat any of those apples that I left in the kitchen cupboard.” 


“Mother,” replied the 


touched one.” 


youngster 


with earnestness, “I have not 


Then demanded the agitated parent, “How is it that I found four 
apple cores in your bedroom, and there is only one apple left in the 


cupboard?” 


“The one in the cupboard, Mother,” explained Willie, as he looked to 
see if there was clear sailing out the back door, “is the one I didn’t 


touch.” 


Willie had acquired the art of evading the issue. Too many grown- 


ups exercise that art. 





will give great benefits to the pota- 
toes while a greater concentration of 
pigweed will be deleterious to the 
fullest growth of the potato plant. By 
that same token, it would be over- 
optimistic to expect goats to give 
unprecedented yields on a straight 
diet of weeds alone. Weeds help 
but concentrates must also be fed. 
Weeds will not merely break up 
the soil so that cultivated plants will 
get a better chance to dive deeper 
for more and better plant foods; they 
will also deposit those minerals 
which they have mined from the soil’s 
depths as they are plowed back into 
the field to add their meed of green 
manure.. [t appears that the better 
practice to follow in using weeds as 
soil builders is to plow them under 
while they are still green. However, 
it is best to let them wilt before they 
are plowed under so that the soil will 
not need to expend extra work in- 
corporating their goodness within it. 
They will, thus, better add their fiber 
and minerals to the “vital nine 
inches” (which theory of agricultural 
precariousness and wonder, if this 
_new weed theory is true, will grad- 
ually pass into the realm of supersti- 
tion rather than hold the status of 
surely accepted truth it now enjoys). 


Goats have long shown their pref- 
erence for those cultivated pasture 
grasses which have tendencies to dig 
deeper into the soil for their food 
rather than forage in the “vital nine 
inches.” Clover and alfalfa will al- 
ways get a goat’s nod over timothy 
or the more recent shallow-rooting 
grasses added to the pasture lot and 
hay field. But perhaps the most 
revealing facet of the true value of 
either dry or growing feed is to be 


found in the dive a goat will make 
for such agricultural nobodies as 
burdock, mustard, plantain, etc. 

However, while this article is in 
praise of the wisdom a goat displays 
when eating weeds, it is not to be 
supposed that the usual feeds and 
concentrates are to be deleted from a 
goat’s diet simply because of its ap- 
parent preference sometimes for the 
off-beat feeds. From the greedy dive 
my goats make for the various grain 
mixtures I feed them from time to 
time, it is quite evident that goats are 
fully aware of the proper status of 
those staples in their diet. 

Of course, the farmer is not con- 
tent alone to seek a well-rounded diet 
for an animal he keeps for profit. 
That well-rounded diet could be ob- 
tained either at great expense or, as 
is more common among dairymen, at 
the lowest cost consistent with health 
and production. 

Thus, a suggestion in goat dairy- 
ing is now made. Rather than beat 
your brains and muscles out against 
a stubborn patch of ground that just 
doesn’t seem to be able to support 
anything but a solid growth of weeds, 
consider yourself lucky and let it 
grow. Fence it and make it an al- 
ternate pasture for your goats. Give 
your goats the chance to pick up 
those extra nutrients which your 
“weed” pasture will draw forth from 
the subsoil. Let them take a day’s 
holiday each week in a field of taste 
treats as you rotate them around your 
pastures, those which are planted to 
USDA recommendations and specifi- 
cations—and the one you so wisely 
save to mine the extra goodness from 
way down deep which your particu- 
lar weeds can alone do. 





How We Make Cheese at Connemara 


@ By HELGA SANDBURG GOLBY, Flat Rock, N. C. 


Here at Connemara, cheese making is 

a kind of symbol of our way of 
life. The cheese is made between 
other chores and duties, without par- 
ticular. regard for thermometers, 
clocks and recipes, much as our fore- 
bears long ago must have made their 
cheeses. Change of season can make 
a great deal of difference in the final 
product; during winter the cheese 
cures in the cellar which is dry. In 
the damp season the cellar is too wet, 
and we use a little old fashioned dairy 
house on the place that would freeze 


them in winter. | am sure in some 
houses the attic would be perfect in 
one season, and the cellar in another. 
Try it in the kitchen, the cheese may 
cure best there. 

Most of the cheeses we make are 
the Fromage de Brie type, which 
cures in about 30 days depending 
on weather conditions, temperature 
and humidity. This cheese cannot be 
surpassed for its particular flavor, 
and served with fresh or frozen ber- 
ries makes a dessert that is the delight 
of the gourmand. Our table always 


has goat cheese present. Shred it over 
spinach or broccoli, serve it along- 
side a chilled melon, melt it for mar- 
velous sauces, use a suggestion of the 
cheese in sandwiches, try it with after- 
dinner coffee. It will lend itself gra- 
ciously to anything your imagination 
suggests. 

When the family and the dairy 
have been supplied with milk, when 
the dogs and cats have been fed, when 
the cream and butter supply is sat- 
isfied, we still have a surplus. This 
is for the cheese, and so one cheese 
or nine are made, according to the 
supply. During the flush weeks 
cheese may be paraffined and stored; 
and so at all times there are a variety 
of cheeses for the table and our 
friends. 


A particular spot in our cupboard 
is known as the “cheese shelf” and 
here we keep the equipment used in 
cheesemaking : 

cheese forms or molds 
can-lids to fit the cheese-forms 
rennet tablets 

cream skimmer 

small cup and spoon 
draining racks 

spices 

table salt 

paring knife 

cheese-cloth 


The cheese forms or molds are 
coffee or large-size fruit-juice cans 
or any tall can that looks interesting 
to you. If coffee cans are used, you 
will need two cans for each mold, 
removing the bottom from one can 
and fitting it on top of the other can, 
thus making a tall enough mold. 
Holes are punched in the bottom and 
around the sides of the mold from 
the inside out. Holes may be punched 
with an ice-pick or any sharp instru- 
ment that will do the job. The holes 
should be about half an inch apart, 
no closer. 

Can-lids that fit the molds are 
needed to drain the cheeses. For the 
coffee-can molds, the original lid is 
perfect. For fruit-juice cans a lid 
larger than the can, such as a coffee- 
can lid, will be sufficient. Holes must 
be punched in the lid, again from the 
inside out. : 

Rennet tablets are used to “set” the 
cheese, so that the curds will separate 
from the whey, while the milk stays 
sweet. We use the standard junket 
tablet on the market. 


A cream skimmer is a large flat 
spoon with perforations, used to lift 
the “set” milk curds into the cheese- 
molds. 


A small cup and spoon for dissolv- 
ing the rennet tablet in water are 
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kept on the “cheese-shelf” 
steps to the kitchen. 

The draining racks are the type 
used for cooling cake-layers and per- 
mit drainage and air circulation. 

Ihe only spices we have used so 
far in our cheeses are caraway and 
anise seed. The flavor imparted by 
these particular seeds will delight 
you. We plan on trying all kinds of 
spices and keeping all successful ones 
here. 

A salt-box, paring knives, cheese- 
cloth are kept handy for caring for 
the curing cheeses. 


to save 


We use morning milk, as a rule, 
just milked and warm. However, 
sweet milk warmed to body tempera- 
ture will do. I will give you in- 
structions and measures for a 3-gal. 
can and you can cut down or increase 
in proportion to the milk you have 
at hand. One and one-half rennet 
tablets are dissolved in a little cold 
water in the small cup and stirred 
with the spoon. At once pour this 
into the 3-gal. can of warm milk, 
stir ioascas and allow to “set.” 
Any time from 4 to 8 hours will “set” 
perfect curds. Try to remember your 
“set” milk in about 4 hours. The next 
step is to place the draining racks on 
the sink, or some place where the 
whey may drain freely away from 
the cheese-molds. You may wish to 
“catch” the whey for feeding the 
dogs or chickens, Four large fruit- 
juice-can molds are right for 3 gals. 
of milk, 

The “set” milk curds are lifted 
with the cream skimmer into the 
molds. The curds should be lifted 
in as large chunks as possible and 
slipped into the molds. Fill the molds 
to the top.. This will use up about 
two-thirds of the milk. Return every 
half hour er so, as the whey drains 
off and the curds settle, and fill the 
molds again to overflowing. Con- 
tinue this until all the “set” milk is 
used up. If you don’t like thick 
cheeses, use an extra mold, and the 
filling-up process may be eliminated. 
We like the looks of the thick cheeses 
better and they don’t dry out as fast. 

In 12 hours or “turn” the 
cheeses. Fit the can-lid on the mold, 
a coffee-can. If the 
fruit-juice can is used your lid won't 
fit tight so just place it on top, 
hold it there. Turn the can over 
quickly. The curds will settle and the 
whey drain from the other end of 
the can now, keeping the cheese even- 
ly drained. Allow to drain for about 
12 hours and “turn” again. Turn 
every 12 hours more or less the next 
two days or three, By that time the 
cheese will hold its own shape. Now 
slip the cheese out of the mold, 


su 
if you are using 


and 


sprinkle salt evenly and lightly over 
all the cheese. Place the cheese on a 
draining rack somewhere out of the 
way, to cure. Allow to cure one to 
two weeks, to develop a good dry 
rind, watching for blue or black mold. 
When this type mold appears, remove 
by gently scraping off and salting 
slightly on this spot. If orange mold 
appears, it does no harm, and may 
give you interesting reactions, if left 
for a few weeks. The dark molds are 
unpleasant, however, and give an off 
flavor. We drape a cheese cloth over 
the curing cheese or place in fine- 
wire cages in hot weather to keep 
gnats out. 

When the rind appears brownish 
and dry, cover with paraffin and 
allow to cure for three weeks or so 
when the cheese may be eaten 
“fresh.” Or it may be left to continue 
curing for 6 months or more to de- 
velop a full flavor which you will 
pronounce “out of this world.” 

Occasionally, if the humidity and 
temperature cooperate, you may get 
a good tasting cheese after it has 
stood on the draining rack for only 
a few days. The cheese may look 


brownish and wrinkled and perhaps 
moist. It can be eaten then. You 
may scrape the outer mold off, or 
leave it on. It will act age a L- 
and slide off easily, or be 
scra off with a dull knife. Be- 
neath will be a pure white semi-hard 
cheese. 


If you would like to try anise or 
caraway seeds in the cheese, they are 
added when the “set” milk curds 
are dipped into the molds. After 
every chunk is slipped into the mold 
a sprinkle of is added. The 
seeds contribute their special odor 
and flavor to the cheese. I recom- 
mend anise in particular for bouquet. 


Upon looking through cheese re- 
cipes, I find that names are attributed 
to this type of cheese depending on 
the district where it is made. You 
may label your cheese Mont D'Or, 
Riola, St. Claude, Riesengebirge, 
Brie, Alpin, Barberey, Coulommiers, 
Damen, Duel, Engadine, Epoisse, 
Ervy, Formagelie, Gerome—I have 
just begun! We call ours Fromage 
Connemara. What are you going to 
call yours? 





How to Produce a Record-Maker 


@ By J. REGINALD EGERTON, Bramford, England 


Mapas MeEtpa, our world-record 

producer, has been used as an ex- 
ample of the difficulty in securing a 
good enough male to improve the 
capacity of her offspring . . . and 
to show how relatively simple it is 
to secure a male good enough to im- 
prove the quality of offspring from 
poor producers. It should be empha- 
sized, at the same time, that the male 
that would improve offspring from a 
Melba will do just that much better 
job in a poor herd! Whatever the 
yield of a herd may be, no sire can 
be too good . . . but many can be 
too bad. 

Here, in this country, a large num- 
ber of male kids are reared and kept. 
which cannot possibly hope to sire 
worthwhile kids. Whilst, because of 
this, kids with every chance of siring 
“real milk,” are every year destroyed. 

In spite of this the average yield 
is going up. But not rising, of 
course, so much as it would if these 
second rate males were never used. 

Now about Melba, we miss her, 
still, very much. She was so placid 
and gentle and was so very difficult 
to upset. This temperament of hers, 
I think, helped to make her the milker 
she was, and with her wonderful di- 


gestion, made her able to turn her 
food to good account. This tempera- 
ment, of course, as well as her milk- 
ing capacity, must have been in- 
herited from her ancestors. 

Who can say how one can breed 
these qualities into one’s goats? 

All we have ever been able to do 
is to pick what we considered to be 
the best possible males for our herd, 
sound, well built, healthy animals 
from similarly sound ancestors, the 
females of which were conspicuously 
heavy milkers. 

Whether the chromosomes will 

“click” successfully mo one can 
prophesy with any real certainty, but 
the chances are that the offspring of 
such ancestors, given reasonable luck, 
will follow, more or less, in their an- 
cestors’ footsteps. 

The reason that one cannot be 
certain of this is because it is im- 
possible to know which characteris- 
tics of each ancesfor will be inherited 
by any particular descendant. 

When, with good luck, the right 
combinations occur, then will be born 
a second Melba that will outdo her 


performances. 


As records of every kind get bet- 
ter, it obviously becomes harder to 





establish a new one, but slowly and 
surely every record does get beaten 
sometime and. it is my belief that 
Melba’s records will follow suit, and 
be beaten in like manner. Certain 
it must be, however, that if no care 
is taken in the selection of the an- 
cestors, the chances of superlative 
descendants are very much less. 

Some characteristics appear to be 
most definitely inherited, as for in- 
stance horns. For a horned or dis- 
budded male, mated to a horned or 
disbudded female seems to produce 
100% or nearly so of horned kids— 
and horned female kids have to be 
disbudded. 


I have advocated, and still do more 
than ever, that in mediocre and poor 
yielding herds, it is better to destroy 
the kids and purchase some worth- 
while ones in their place and so much 
more quickly to build up a more 
worthwhile herd. 

I know that occasionally one comes 
across a non-pedigree (or “scrub”) 
goat which is an exceptional milker, 
but I believe that the real reason for 
this is that the animal is really one 
from good milking stock though for 
some reason it was never registered. 
To purchase such an animal is ob- 
viously rather a chancy, hit and miss 
business and it is a great pity that 
such animals were not registered, for 
one cannot readily discern them from 
badly bred “scrubs”—I therefore 
preach, in season and out of season, 
that if a kid is not worth registering, 
it is definitely not worth rearing, and 
if this was always carried out this 
sort of business would be eliminated 
to the definite advantage of goat 
breeding (which anyhow is chancy 
enough without that), just as it would 
also be a definite advantage if all 
kids* were born hornless, so that the 
distasteful business of disbudding 
would no longer be necessary. 


I am well aware that this disbud- 
ding is vastly improved by the use of 


the American method of the red-hot 
iron, used in my herd exclusively for 
the last 3 years. It is so very quick 
and so safe if properly done, yet it 
is nevertheless distasteful and waste- 
ful of the time of three people, one 
te hold the kid, one to hold the watch 
and one to use the iron. From start 
to finish this takes about 10 minutes, 
though I did one the other day in 3 
minutes from the time of starting 
to tie her legs with tape to the time 
the tape was off again and the kid 
running about on the concrete out- 
side the boiler house. 

What do we do over here to get ex- 
ceptionally high yields? All I can 
say is that apart from breeding, we 
try hard to get the greatest regularity 
possible in everything, real sym- 
pathy between goat and attendant, 
as rs Sane a ration as can be man- 
aged and sufficient of it—plenty of 
greem stuff of various kinds, espe- 
cially leafy branches, gentle exer- 
cise, as regularly as possible, cool, 
comfortable, loose boxes for each 
milker, a well ventilated house with- 
out draughts, especially ground 
draughts, plenty of light without heat 
and from flies. If flies are there, 
black out as much as possible for 
flies do not like the dark; a reason- 
able amount of sunlight, especially 
out of doors, and last but not least, 
really good quick, gentle, but thor- 
ough milking; getting every drop, 
at every milking. Failure in this 
respect will undoubtedly spoil the 
best milker, causing her to give less 
and less milk. 

People who can milk really well 
are scarce, moderately good milkers 
are many, and bad milkers are far 
too common. 

When all this is followed, it is still 
very difficult to get an “RS” in the 
herd and many experienced breeders 
of very long standing have never quite 
succeeded in securing one, a high 


“R4” being the highest obtained. 


These breeders just haven’t had that 
extra bit of good luck necessary. 

Under the existing British Goat 
Society regulations an RS is secured 
when a goat gives 5,500 lbs. of milk, 
or over, in the lactation period from 
4 days after kidding for the following 
365 days, or till she goes dry, which- 
ever is the sooner; whilst formerly 
the R5 was gained when a goat had 
given 5000 lbs. or over, in a recorded 
year from Oct. 1 to the following Sept. 
30. This often included many weeks 
when the goat was dry and more 
weeks still when she was going dry. 

In my own milk record book | 
keep both the Oct. 1 to Sept. 30 fig- 
ures, and the lactation period figures, 
and I find that it is more easy (or 
shall I say “less difficult”) to obtain 
the extra 500 lbs. with the latter 
method, than to get the lesser amount 
under the old method, the reason 
being, or course, that there is no 
dry period to contend with, or nearly 
none, and the goat should be giving 
her maximum yield throughout the 
365 days, especially if she is going 
to be “run through,” 

In comparing milk records, it is 
therefore necessary to remember these 
particulars. 

We have always been in favor of 
having several goats “running 
through” each year, mating them 
every other year. We have found it 
to be the best way of securing win- 
ter milk. It gives the goat a chance 
to pick up in condition, and it halves 
the kidding risk, which I firmly be- 
lieve to be the greatest risk which 
goats have to take, and now that 
goats produce such a large number 
of kids at 9, time, there are quite a 
sufficient number produced (or too 
many as I have already said) by mat- 
ing every other year, instead of every 
year. 

The really long lactation goat can 
then be discovered, and I hold that a 
long lactation goat is a greater asset 
to any herd, or dairy, than one which 
gives a high yield for only a short 
time. 

The foregoing are the theories 
and the prac.ice used in the Malpas 
Herd and therefore give the method 
used for Melba—who qualified for 
R5 four times and came within a few 
pounds of gaining R6 under the old 
regulation—and who actually quali- 
fied for her R6 under the new regula- 
tion, though she did so a year before 
the regulation was made and so could 
not win it. Her 6661 lbs. in her lac- 
tation period of 365 days will indeed 
take a lot of beating! 

When shall we see it and who will 
be the lucky breeder and/or owner? 
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The Stewarts of Cragburn 


@ By FRIEDA MARION, Newburyport, Mass. 


David Stewart and two of the Crag- 
burn French Alpine kids on his par- 
ents’ goat dairy at West Newbury, 
Mass. 


ANN AND Tom Stewart's Cragburn 

herd of purebred Nubians and 
French Alpines is one of New Eng- 
land's milk pro- 
ducers. Although goat breeding was 
their first interest the Stewarts have 
within the last few years moved to a 
bigger farm and enlarged their herd 
to develop a grade A dairy, thus 
turning their attention from selling 
stock to the business of producing 
milk. 

The foundation stock of both their 
Nubian and French Alpine herds is 
excellent—all AR does. For a num- 
ber of years the Stewarts kept their 
herd on official DHIA test. They 
breed for long lactation as well as 
heavy milking capacity, general all 
around sturdiness, breed conforma- 
tion and other desirable characteris- 


tics. 


outstanding goat 


The Cragburn herd is located in 
West Newbury, Mass., on 40 acres 
of rolling, rocky New England farm- 
land. The big red barn is divided 
into large loafing pens for the milk- 
ers, with a communal hay rack, which 
can be filled from the loft above, 
running down the center. Smaller 
pens house the kids and growing 
stock and there are also individual 
pens for maternity or “hospital” use. 
A door from one corner of the barn 
leads directly into the pasture while 
the young kids have their own private 
exercise yard under the big maple 


trees between the house and the barn, 
where during the summer months 
they are admired by a continual 
stream of visitors from the near-by 
highway. 

The herd numbers approximately 
50 goats and most of the Stewarts’ 
acres are in hayland. The fenced in 
pasture is intended for sun and ex- 
ercise and the goats are fed soy 
beans and other greens Tom grows 
in the good-sized vegetable garden. 
Since buying the farm they have 
worked steadily to improve the land 
on which mixed grasses and clover 
make a lush growth. Ann, who has a 
natural love of animals and enjoys 
farm life, does much of the work 
with the goats. During the summer 
months the large white farmhouse, 
shaded by huge maples, is set off by 
an artist’s palette of flower gardens, 
all enriched with goat manure and 
producing giant blooms of delphin- 
ium, iris, phlox, chrysanthemum, 
bleeding heart, and a profusion of 
beautiful tea roses. Surrounding a 
green lawn the flowers also border an 
old stone wall, while fruit trees cast 
a lacy shade above a fragrant resting 
place. A neat hen house with a few 
busy layers, several complacent ducks 
and a large vegetable patch complete 
the Stewart homestead, while beyond 
the hay fields blueberries and wild 
grapes ripen in the summer sunshine. 

Ann and Tom chose farm life and 
goat dairying as their way of life al- 
though Ann studied journalism at 
Boston University and Tom, a marine 
engineer and native of Scotland, was 
educated at the University of Glas- 
gow and the London School of Econ- 
omics. An old injury is the reason 
dectors have advised Tom to live a 
“quiet country life,” although how 
life on a busy goat farm can be called 
dull or uneventful is beyond Tom’s 
comprehension! 

When they were living on a seven 
acre tract near the city they sold their 
milk to a Boston hospital as well as 
having a small retail route, but now 
the bulk of their supply is shipped 
several times a week from Newbury- 
port to Harvard, Mass., where Vita- 
milk Goat Dairy bottles and distrib- 
utes it. Winter milk is the Stewarts’ 
biggest problem and _ they’re still 
working on a breeding system which 
will give them an even flow of milk 
throughout the year. 

Herd sire for the French Alpines 
was Antoine Del-Norte, cou blanc 


buck they purchased from Mrs. F. N. 
Craver when a kid. He was sired by 
the famous Pierre Del-Norte, AR 45. 
Fortunately, the Stewarts’ Antoine 
sired a number of splendid kids be- 
fore his untimely death, including 
their present French Alpine herd sire, 
Antoine of Cragburn. The Stewarts 
maintain two herd sires of each 
breed. 

Other does forming their founda- 
tion stock are Nordel Del-Norte, 
Goldie Del-Norte, Yenna of Silver 
Spring, and Le Meunier’s Biquette. 

The Nubian herd is also made up 
of excellent foundation stock, for both 
Ann and Tom are firm believers in 
buying quality animals. Their Nu- 
bian herd sire is Phoebus Appollo 
of Cragburn. 

Among their Nubian does is Diane 
of Pandaean Woods, whose butter- 
fat tests 8%, Oh Ye Vicki Princess, 
and her daughter, Jewel of Cragburn. 
This doe is a consistent blue ribbon 
winner; in fact, whenever theStewarts 
have taken time off to show their 
goats they have come away with a 
good share of prizes. 

The most hectic part of their dairy- 
ing came when they moved to West 
Newbury and were in the initial 
stages of remodeling the barn into 
an efficient goat building and increas- 
ing their herd. Kids raised for the 
herd are pan fed and usually spend 
their earliest infancy in large boxes 
in a corner of the Stewarts’ roomy 
kitchen where Ann somehow finds 
time to mother them lovingly. Oc- 
casionally she bottle feeds a baby 
that doesn’t take naturally to the pan 
but usually she has no trouble teach- 
ing them to eat. Only the finest kids 
are chosen for the herd. 

The animals are fed plenty of well- 
cured leafy hay, a good commercial 


Mrs. Tom Stewart and two of the 
kids at their Cragburn Goat Dairy 
near West Newbury, Mass. 





grain mixture supplemented with an 
alfalfa and molasses mixture, and 
plenty of fresh water. Mineralized 
salt is always handy for them to lick. 
Ann and Tom work together at the 
twice-a-day milking chore which they 
do by hand, with plans for a milking 
machine in the future. 

The Stewarts belong to the Essex 
County Milk Goat Breeders Associa- 
tion, of which Ann is vice-president, 
and the Massachusetts Council of 
Milk Goat Breeders. 

They have one young son, David, 
who, of course, was raised on goat 
milk and is a goat enthusiast himself. 


FAMILY BENEFITS FROM 
LIBERAL USE OF GOAT MILK 


By Mrs. Arnold Stages, 
Apache, Okla. 


GOaT MILK means a lot to all of us, 

my husband, our son, Cleland, and 
myself. Mr. Staggs’ ulcers were the 
cause of our first goat purchase 10 
years ago—and the goat milk did a 
fine job on them. 

At the time we were keeping a cow, 
but I was allergic to cow’s milk and 
discovered the miracle that the 
asthma caused by it disappeared 
when I used goat milk. In the inter- 
*vening years I have found that with 
as little as four quarts of goat milk a 
week I have no asthma. 

Cleland is 742 years old—and per- 
haps the fact that there is nothing 
wrong with him and that he is an 
honor student in school can be at- 
tributed to the fact that he has had 
goat milk all his life. It is still his 
favorite beverage. 

We have but four does, but we also 
have two milk customers. The older 
man had a long history of digestive 
troubles until a physician recom- 
mended goat milk to him. He gets 
along splendidly on four quarts of 
goat milk a week. 

The other customer has ulcers and 
asthma. He started on goat milk for 
his ulcers—and discovered the asth- 
ma disappeared right along with the 
ulcers. He has been using six quarts 
of goat milk a week for over a year, 
and says he will always have goat 
milk from now on. 

Selling that much milk, using much 
milk for the family, means that we 
have to have good milkers, and that 
we can’t waste it feeding it to kids. So 
we take the kids from their dams at 
birth and hand-feed them until they 
are three weeks old. Then we start 
mixing water and calf meal with the 
milk, gradually adding more of the 
meal and water mixture and decreas- 
ing the milk until we give 4 teaspoons 
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Cleland, 714-year-old son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold Staggs, Apache, Okla.— 
another goat milk baby rapidly grow- 
ing up. 


of meal, a half cup of milk, and the 
recommended proportion of water. 
We feed them this way until they 
are about three months old, and by 
that time they are eating hay and 
grain real well. The kids are well- 
developed and ready to be as good 
producers as their dams. 


NEW SEX HORMONE MAY 
AID SHY BREEDERS 


A sex hormone, ECP (Extradiol cy- 

clopentyl propionate), is now avail- 
able to veterinarians. Its use with 
both cattle and sheep indicates it 
may find an important place in dairy 
goat husbandry. 

It has been found that through its 
use ewes can be bred at any season. 
If this applies equally to goats it 
would mean staggering the freshen- 
ing season throughout the year to 
insure uniform milk supplies. Even 
twice a year freshening can be had 
if desired. 

However, its greatest use may be 
with the animals that fail to breed 
normally. With cattle it has resulted 
in conception at first breeding of as 
high as 70% of the animals previous- 
ly diagnosed as sterile. The most 
successful results seem to be in treat- 
ing those that do not have a normal 
heat cycle. However, since there are 
so many causes of sterility it is im- 
portant that a veterinarian examine 
the animal before treatment. 

At the Alabama Station ECP was 
used on 154 normal ewes. Of these 
92.6% came into heat with a single 
injection; while not one of the 48 
control ewes, not treated, came into 
heat or accepted the ram. 

ECP is injected intramuscularly in 


the armpit for goats, and produces 
heat periods of normal duration in 
from 1 to 5 days. 





PASTURE MAY BE GYMNASIUM, 
NOT SOURCE OF FOOD 


Mucu so-called goat pasture serves 

primarily as a goat gymnasium 
and not as a source of food, giving 
plenty of exercise but little feed. The 
necessity of working so hard for nu- 
trition may be a chief factor in de- 
creased milk production at the season 
it should be on the upswing. 

When a goat must work too hard 
for its feed the nutrition that would 
otherwise be converted into milk is 
diverted into fuel to move the animal 
over the pasture. There may be in- 
sufficient nutrients to maintain both 
body and milk production—and na- 
ture sees that when the decision is 
made as to where the nutrition goes 
milk production is the first cut off. 

Yet top milk production is fre- 
quently obtained when as much as 
90% of the nutrients come from 
pasture and roughages. This involves 
improved pastures, rotational graz- 
ing, and other modern practices. 





DONATES NUBIAN DOE KIDS 
TO DEVELOP 4-H WORK 


4-y cLuB boys and girls will be re- 

cipients of several young Nubian 
does donated by Henry ‘litswor.h, 
Vassar, Mich., and which will be dis- 
tributed under the supervision of the 
agricultural teacher of the Vassar 
High School. Capable and worthy 
young folks will receive the kids. 
Mr. Titsworth is also giving a year’s 
subscription to Dairy Goat Journal 
to each new young goat owner to 
help assure his success. 

Mr. Titsworth keeps a register- 
ed Nubian sire, and each pupil will 
receive free service from this buck. 





HARD MILKERS MADE 
EASY WITH OPERATION 


A SIMPLE operation on the muscles 

in the end of the teat of a hard 
milker will make her easier to milk 
by making the orifice larger. But it 
is wise to remember any operation 
on the udder, although simple, is still 
serious. It should be performed on- 
ly by a veterinarian, and under his 
care during the healing process so 
that the risk of infection is reduced 
to a minimum. There is also the 
danger that an unskilled person may 
cut too deep and cause the teat to 
have a permanent leak. 
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PRACTICAL MASTITIS CONTROL 


Gives pointers on treatment and prevention, 
how to check chronic infections, what to do 
during drying off 
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MASTICS 


THE ORIGINAL UDDER BOUGIE 


Mastics P & $—with 50,000 units of penicillin and 
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Sitting beside a blonde girl in a 
class at the California College of 
Agriculture started Mark B. Rose in 
goats—among other things. One day 
she told the class stories cf her goats 
and other livestock, which invited a 
tour of inspection. This was Mark’s 
introduction to goats, and started his 
research into the subject (referring 
to both the goats and blonde, Dolly). 

Upon graduation Mark and Dolly 
decided to start farming together. It 
is reported that their wedding was the 
last time anyone saw Mark wearing 
a necktie—and that he wore it only 
then be Dolly threatened that 
there would be no supply of the home 
made pies, cookies, candy, cakes and 
ice cream which constitute his hobby 
and interest. 

The Roses lived in a home-made 
trailer on a rented place until they 
could save enough for a down payment 
on their own farm. In the meantime 
the goat herd increased—much of the 
milk going into calves and young pigs 
to constitute the necessary cash crop. 

Mark says he has no time for hob- 
bies—his work takes care of that. But 
he does devour all the farm publica- 
tions he can find, and takes in all the 
agriculture field days, trips and fairs 
he can locate. But for real amuse- 
ment he goes back to his youth and 
horses—-a horse lacking, he will even 
tackle riding a hog or a wild steer. 

The herd name is Dolly-Mark, but 
whether there will be a change in 
this name since the arrival of a new 
little Rose has not ats been indicated. 


ause 








“Some achieve greatness, others 
have greatness thrust upon them.” 
And so it is sometimes with herd 
names. Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Foote, 
Tarzana, Calif. were living right on 
their herd prefix of Greenleaf—the 


street in Whittier, Calif, on which 
they were then living. 

In talking of the prefix Mrs. Foote 
quotes the great American poet, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, who pictured it 
when he wrote: “It calls to mind the 
pastoral bleat on the hillsides, the 
kirk-bells of a summer Sabbath, the 
song of the lark in the sunrise.” 





GStippings 


@ Wow! John Mc. Brown, Washing- 
ton, D. C., reports a Toggenburg doe 
bred to a Saanen sire, that freshened 
on Feb. 15 with two typical Saanen 
kids, a buck and a doe. On Feb. 26 
the same doe gave birth to two typical 
Toggenburg kids, a buck and a doe... . 
Four kids from the same doe within 
two weeks! 


e “The goat, the earliest known do- 
mesticated animal, has been traced to 
the iron age. Wherever early people 
went, the goat went, too—giving food 
(milk and cheese), clearing the land, 
providing companions for children, 
and supplying meat and skins for 
clothing.”—Dakota Farmer, Feb. 16, 
1952. 


@ Mrs. F. N. Craver, Del Norte French 
Alpines, Rogers, Ark., flew to Havana, 
Cuba, on Feb. 20 to judge the goat, 
show held as part of the National Ex- 
position there during the week of Feb. 
@ Mrs. Roy W. Cullen, Greenbrier, 
Tenn., announces the Amity Herd of 
Nubians—which is a cooperative en- 
terprise which she operates with the 
aid of her two small boys—and the 
moral and financial backing of Mr. 
Cullen. The boys find the project well- 
suited to their size, age and abilities. 


@ Frank Long, Lake-Land Farm, Tex- 
arkana, Tex., announces a new daugh- 
ter in the family, born to them on Dec. 
3—thriving splendidly on goat milk. 
The Longs are living in a converted 
goat house while he is building a new 
home for them, after their move from 
Mena, Ark. 


@ George F. Etzel, Monroe, N. Y., a 
pioneer Toggenburg breeder and early 
officer of the American Milk Goat 
Record Assn., died on Feb. 2. 


@ Roseate, indeed, was the story of 
the goat milk project of two young 
Englishmen as reported in Dairy Goat 
Journal for February ... but a later 
edition of the story is that this enter- 
prise is in the process of liquidation, 
and that both those who sold milk to 
them and those who purchased the 
milk are quite unhappy over the whole 
thing. Well, it was a good idea, any- 
way—wasn't it? 


@ Two thousand goats for Korea are 
needed immediately, according to the 
Heifer Project Committee. Shipments 
of hatching eggs for relief purposes 
started Mar. 15; goat shipments are 
expected soon. This will make the 





twenty-second nation that has received 
assistance from the Heifer Project 
Committee. 


@ Howard Bedell and his Sunnydale 
Goat Dairy, Kent, Wash., did a grand 
job for all concerned with the publi- 
city he supplied the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer for a story of his goat dairy 
on Feb. 27 


@ When will she come fresh? Brice 
Gamble of Louden Machinery Co., 
Fairfield, Ia., offers a convenient “dial 
system” gestation chart showing 
breeding and parturition dates for 
most livestock (goats are the same as 
sheep, shown on the chart). Free, too! 
Loudens also offer a free barn plan 
service for those who may need expert 
assistance. 


@ Another Purina mill—this time a 
soybean processing plant is being built 
at Kansas City, Mo., and a similar 
plant was purchased at Decatur, III. 


eS. D. Stokes, Roanoke, Va., pur- 
chased his first goat, Dolly May 421, 
in 1909. Since that time there has not 
been a day that he has not owned one 
or more goats. He paid $250 for Dolly 
May, one of the all-time great Saanen 
does. Mr. Stokes was also the first 
owner of the imported Saanen buck, 
Alta Franz 807. Mr. Stokes was at one 
time owner and editor of the Goat 
Werld—which was taken over by 
Dairy Goat Journal some years ago. 
He reports he is now 80 years old. 


@ Wilson R. Shope, Bellefonte, Pa., 
reports that the primary money-rais- 
ing phase of the research project 
launched by the Pennsylvania State 
Dairy Goat Assn. has ended, and that 
on Feb. 18 the work under Dr. Pauline 
Beery Mack at Pennsylvania State 
College was started in comparing nu- 
trition of two groups of children of 20 
in each group. The Pennsylvania As- 
sociation is soliciting continued finan- 
cial support for the program. 








With the Breeds 





® The Lincoln Herd of French Alpines 
has been purchased by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles G. Clack, Lincoln, Ill, from 
O. I. Warner, and added to their own 
herd. The Lincoln prefix has also 
been secured by the Clacks. The pur- 
chase included Mr. Warner’s herd sire, 
Lincoln Del Norte AR 45. Several of 
the does have made Advanced Regis- 
try records, including Lincoln’s Mary, 
that produced 1988.5 Ibs. milk starting 
her test at but 13 months of age, and 
Two Acre Josephine that produced 
2202.6 Ibs. milk at 3 years. 


® Fred W. Richter, Mariposa, Calif., 
sold two Nubian does, Geralyn of 
Sunnekal and Jeneta of Sunnekal, to 
Jacob Gaede, Mariposa, Calif. 


@ George A. Rogers, Grasslake Farm, 
Kent, Wash., has made dam-daughter 
comparisons of all the offspring of 
his French Alpine herd sire, Fellar 
of Grasslake, and found that the 


daughters have averaged 1.59% more 
milk than their dams and milked 107 
days longer. 


® Bellavance’s Ruth Caroline 
1220 was 9 years old when she made 
her Advanced Registry record of 
1924 milk in 1947—-and this year 
continued her record as a breeding 
doe and milk producer when, at 14 
years of age, she presented her owner, 
Mrs. Exzelia Wade, Baltic, Conn., with 
twin doe kids. Mrs. Wade's herd has 
been on continuous DHIA test since 
1947. 


AR 


ibs. 


® Eleanor, a French Alpine doe owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Claude Lowry, Spring- 
boro, Pa., presented her owners with 
quadruplets in 1949. To show her con- 
sistency she again had quadruplets in 
1950, and extending herself a bit she 
brought her owners four bucks and 
one doe in 1952 a total of 13 
living kids in three freshenings. 


@ Columbine Dina’s Kathleen, Saanen 
doe bred and owned by Mrs. Theo. 
Moeller, Springfield, Ill, presented her 
owner with one doe kid her first time 
fresh, twin does her second time, and 
this year brought triplet doe kids. + 


® Manuel L. Barragan, Monterrey, N. 
L., Mexico, purchased Brookfield Ciel’s 
Nela and Brookfield Kina, Saanen 
does, from Mrs. Marguerite Banos, 
Delaware, N. J. 


® The Toggenburg herd of Mrs. Ella 
Swindler, Batesville, Ark., has been 
sold to Larry Lightner, Brownsville, 
Tex., and Mrs. Swindler has moved to 
Boise, Ida. Mrs. Swindler has bred 
Toggenburgs since 1914, and from her 
Ozark Hills herd have come some of 
America’s outstanding producers. 


® E. E. Simmons, McPherson, Kans., 
had been suffering from stomach trou- 
ble for some time, until he found goat 
milk would relieve it, so he purchased 
LaSuise Pattie-Lee, a young Toggen- 
burg doe, from Mr. and Mrs. IL. E. 
Ettien, Oakdale Goat Ranch, Rogers, 
Ark. Another interesting shipment 
made by the Ettiens was that of a 
French Alpine, LaSuise Mary-Sue III 
to Rogelia Alfonza and Roderick Mc- 
Neal, Goleta, Calif.. who had visited 
the Ettiens several times and went to 
California searching for their “dream 
place” to establish their herd; their 
hope is to produce good goats to im- 
prove the native goats of South Amer- 
ica. To Mexico went a French Alpine 
buck kid, La Suise Nelette’s LePoilu, 
to the Carmelo Herd of Abraham Gar- 
cia, Tecololan, Jal. A French Alpine 
buck kid, LaSuise Cara Mia Patrick 
was sold to Thomas H. Bowles, Little 
Rock, Ark. H. A. Thompson, Ancon, 
Cc. Z., secured two Toggenburg does, 
LaSuise Pearl-Clarise and LaSuise 
Carla-Joan. 


® Mrs. J. C. Lincoln, Desert Nubians, 
Scottsdale, Ariz., reports that all of her 
daughters of Helene’s Roger are com- 
pleting their Advanced Registry rec- 
ords as first fresheners, with the high 
record being that of Desert Petunia 
with 2079.1 Ibs. milk. 





Goat milk can be used exactly as 
cow milk is used in cooking. 





Amazin, 

BARKER Roller ee WEEDER 
Easiest, handiest garden tool 
today. Smooth rolling-action 
makes weeds, clods disappear 

f-a-s-t. Takes work out of 
tending garden. Is Weeder, 
Mulcher, Cultivator. Rotating 
blades and  under- 

ground knife destroy 

weed growth and 

break up clods 

and = crust—aer- 

ate the soil, 

work it into a level, moisture- 

retaining mulch. Barker Weeders used for 30 

years. Write for literature, low prices. 

BARKER_ MFG. co. a 58, David City, | Neb. 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS 
PRESCRIPTION 

FOR EVERY CURABLE GOAT AILMENT 
The following ore a few: 


LABOR 


lanolin) 


teats 
HERD-TONIK, @ conditioner, 3 tbs. 
Order what you 


dnd idle tes Oo. coe 


may need 
list. Write for free advice and information to — 


ip you keep your goats healthy and prof®abie. 
& DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY GO. 
BOX 297-N * WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 





BREEDER-ADE O'L 


Potent blend of vegetable vitomins A ond E 
(with vitomin Ds) for use in nutritional sterii- 
ity. Feed one dose o few doys before mating 
Used with great success Oy breeders in el) 
lines. Money _— gvorentes Sent postocid 
—4 2. only $! 80. *Trade Mark 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
_B Department 12 ree 


~ EQUIPMENT “ESPECIALLY 
FOR YOUR GOATS 
By Hoegger 
stanchions, 
disbudding irons, 
4-at. milk strain- 
ers, etc. Send 20c for cat 
alog, refunded with first 


Stalls, 
caps, 
nipples, 


bottle 


100 Sy Ra ead PAA ct 


order 
HOEGGER SUPPLY CO., Box J, Milford, Pa. © 





; aiter using 
Can’t TOMELLEM 
TE 
Grow = on ks 


Horns 


OR RAMS as soon as the horn button cau be © 


felt; on CALVES up to 2 months old, Lasy 


and safe treatment. One application enough. ~ 


No bleeding or scars. eeps indefinitely. 
Bottle sufficient for 50 head, $1.50 prepaid. 
Guaranteed. At dealers, or direct from 

TOMELLEM co. Dept. D. Calico Rock. Ark. 


with SOR th, 


IDEAL FOR MINOR ras 
CRACKED TEATS 
THE CORONA MFG. CO., ox seso, KE 


CHEESEMAKING 
By J. L. Sammis 

Consulting cheese industry specialist; for- 
mer associate professor of dairy husbandry. 
Univegity of Wisonuate: 

This book is the standard reference 
and text on making all types of cheese, 
and is now in its twelfth edition. For 
large or small scale manufacture this 
is the best book on cheesemaking. Well 
iDustrated. 

Price $3.75 postpaid 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Cheesemaking Equipment 




















fe 
ra A, 


Small equipment fer farmers and small 
dairymen; built to highest quality “profes- 
sional” standards 
20-gal. double jacket vat, 16 
stainless steel linings, all-weld- 
ed steel outer jacket and stand. 
Can be heated by special oil 
lamp, gas flame, or steam $295. 
Curd knife, 16°86", \%" cut 13. 
Upright cheese press am 18. 
"a7" cheese hoops, each 7 
Ton iron 1. 
Wooden curd agitator 7.00 
Prices fob factory, Cattaraugus, N. Y. 
NOTE: We can supply vats of larger sizes, 
also hoops other than 7?"x7", as well as all 
other equip t and pp! for any size 
cheesemaking operation. See items in our 
General Catalog 


Goat Milk Bottle Caps 





We now stock printed bottle caps in the 
smaller 48 mm. and 5! mm. sizes, in ad 
dition to the regular No. 2 size. Price 
$1.75 per 1000, plus postage for 4 Ibs. I) 
lustration above shows exact sizes of the 
three different sizes——in stock for immed 
jate shipment. (For prices on individually 
printed bottle caps——your design——write for 
information on quantities desired.) 

A complete line of supplies for the goat 

breeder and dairyman. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY HOUSE 
$11 Benton St., Columbia, Mo. 


The 


Worlds 


The 
Stondard 
Tattoo 


BREEDERS SupPLY CO. @ 








VETERINARY 





Se 
DD) 


YOU ARE invited to write about any veterinary problems. Those accompanied b 


ST 


ED ENVELOPE will be answered free of charge by Dairy Goat _ Journal 
members to the best of their ability, or you will be referred to 

Selected questions of genera! interest will be published in this department. 
answered by DR. W. R. McCUISTION, Box 1731, Ft. 





These are 


Worth |, Tex., a veterinarian and 


goat breeder with many years experience in practice with goat diseases 
if a personal reply is desired from Dr. McCuistion he may be written directly, enclosing 


$1 for such reply 


Lungworms 

Q: We have a wonderful young doe 
that recently took her championship 
in the show ring and has just as prom- 
ising a future as a milk producer. 

During the past few weeks she began 
to lose weight rapidly and although 
her appetite remains 
good and she ap 
pears to be frisky, 
her wind is short 
and she tires quick- 
ly, usually finishing 
up in a spell of 
coughing. Now her 
coat is dull and 
rough, and the mem- 
branes of the mouth 
are very pale with 
her eyes sunken 
back into the sock- 
ets. She coughs both night and day 
but I have never seen her spit up any- 
thing. 

Our veterinarian tested her for both 
tuberculosis and Malta fever to which 
she was negative. His further examin- 
ations brought out the diagnosis of 
lungworms and was confirmed by 
laboratory tests made on her drop- 
pings. He told us there was no worm 
medicine known at present time that 
would kill lungworms. This doe is so 
well bred and has started off with 
such a remarkable record, that we can 
hardly bear to think about having her 
destroyed, but on the other hand, we 
certainly do not want to contaminate 
and seed down our farm or run the 
risk of spreading lungworm disease 
among our other goats. The veterin- 
arian had microscopic examinations 
made of stool specimens from all of 
the other goats and no more cases of 
lungworms were found; however, this 
did reveal the presence of various 
types of stomach and intestinal worms 
for which he promptly treated the 
herd. 


A: The most common cause of death 
among these lungworm patients is di- 
rectly from complicating pneumonia 
and not the lungworms themselves. 
If pneumonia is kept out of the picture 
during the six weeks period the lung- 
worms are residing in the lungs the 
chances for recovery are good. Rarely 
do lungworms occur in numbers so all 
out of proportion that they are respon- 
sible for the death of the animal. It 
is true that we do not have a medi- 
cine that can be depended upon to 
kill the lungworms without running 
the risk of also killing the patient. 
But we do have considerable informa- 
tion about the life history of these 


Dr. McCuistion 


parasites and there are certain things 
and times for doing them which will 
be detrimental to their welfare and 
even completely eradicate them from 
a farm. 

The most important thing for you 
to do is to use every practical means 
to keep the doe in fine form and by 
doing this keep her natural resistance 
against pneumonia at a high peak. 
Try to avoid sudden changes of tem- 
peratures or undue exposure to in- 
clement weather, all of which predis- 
pose or make the way easy for pneu- 
monia germs to get a foothold in her 
system. 

This special care and attention 
should extend through _ six weeks 
period the lungworms passing 
through the lungs. These ¥ thread- 
like worms may be coughed up and 
either come out through the mouth 
or be swallowed and pass out through 
the stomach and bowels. When the 
parasites reach the exterior they must 
have a satisfactory amount of mois- 
ture in order to survive the time they 
are to exist in the open and away 
from the goat’s body. This is the 
vital time for dealing some effective 
measures of destruction to the para- 
site. Those who study these things 
call it breaking the life cycle. If 
these minute parasites fall on moist 
ground, in the shade or in vegeta- 
tion of a pasture they are soon at- 
tached to plant life and in this man- 
ner gain entrance to the goat's di- 
gestive system and thence through 
the circulation to the lungs. But if 
they should fall into a dry lot bare 
of all vegetation, the sunshine and 
dryness will soon kill them. 

Keeping your doe in isolation and 
within a dry bare lot with little shade 
is a dependable method of destroying 
the parasites as they pass from her 
to the exterior. She should be watered 
and fed from buckets that are re- 
moved immediately after serving 
their purpose and not left in the 
pen to be turned over or become 
mixed up with feeders to be used by 
the healthy goats. There is another 
bright spot to this lungworm story 
and that is once an animal recovers 
from the affliction, it harbors there- 
after a substantial immunity against 
any future exposure or infestation; 
so you need not worry about her hav- 
ing lungworm disease again. It seems 
unfortunate that this protection could 
not be extended to the forty-odd para- 
sites that infest sheep and goats other 
than lungworms. 

You spoke about her membranes 
being pale or anemic, a factor which 





Readers 


have this to say about 


Dairy Goat Husbandry 
and 


Disease Control 


@ By C. E. LEACH 
Publisher of Dairy Goat Journal 


Hunpreps of goat owners rely on 

“Dairy Goat Husbandry and Dis- 
ease Control” by C. E. Leach, pub- 
lisher of Dairy Goat Journal, as a 
chief source of help and information. 
See here what a few of them have to 
say about this book— 


“Dairy Goat Husbandry and Dis- 
ease Control is the most complete 
collection of goat facts in one book 
that we have yet seen.”—Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. York, West Springfield, 
Mass. 

“Received my copy of Dairy Goat 
Husbandry and Disease Control. It 
is a wonderful book and I think 
every goat owner should have a 
copy.”—Mrs. Neil Doherty, Everett, 
Wash. 

“Give my thanks to Dr. Leach for 
his fine book. I think it is the best 
ever. I already cured a fine doe as 
a result of information in it.”—F. 
W. Meyer, Long Lake, Minn. 

“Upon the recommendation of Dr. 
E. T. Baker, veterinarian of Mos- 
cow, Ida., and veterinary editor of 
Idaho Farmer, I am ordering Dairy 
Goat Husbandry and Disease Con- 
trol.”—Lena Fletcher, Forks, Wash. 

“I am sure I will find Dairy Goat 
Husbandry and Disease Control 
quite vseful. I particularly like the 
simplicity with which it is written, 
and am sure it is very useful for 
all goat breeders.”—George D. Stod- 
dard, Assistant Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Ia. 

“Congratulation on Dairy Goat 
Husbandry and Disease Control. 
It's what we've needed for a long 
time.”"—Barbara Johnston, Nor- 
walk, Calif. 

“Dairy Goat Husbandry and Dis- 
ease Control is one of the best 
books I have.”"—Mrs. Emma Lee 
Sells, Chesterfield, Ind. 


You, Too, will find this book most 

useful. With its 164 pages, 
crammed with illustrations, you will 
find it one of the most useful books 
you own and invaluable for constant 
use and ready-reference. 


Price $3.50 postpatd 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri 





is certainly not indicative of the pure 
lungworm clinic picture, because they 
are not blood suckers. In this partic- 
ular case it probably means that other 
blood sucking parasites are or have 
been active, either internally as 
worms or externally as lice or ticks, 
and immediate attention should be 
directed here to prevent further sap- 
ping of her strength and vitality at 
this critical period. The administra- 
tion of citrated blood from a healthy 
and vigorous relative handled as a 
direct blood transfusion will do much 
to overcome the anemia and pump 
strength into her weakened body. 
Outside of this blood transfusion, do 
not be over-solicitous about wanting 
to give her a variety of pneumonia 
serums, vaccines, and penicillin un- 
less advised to do so by your veter- 
inarian. It is much more prudent 
and wise to go along and provide 
good care and careful management, 
wholesome and nutritious food, to 
gether with hygienic measures, than 
to resort to any spectacular forms of 
treatment for a disease that may not 
actually exist in the patient, at least 
at this time. 

The prompt identification of this 
lungworm parasite may have saved 
your entire herd from infestation and 
I want to congratulate your veterin- 
arian on his fine work and alertness 
fm this case. Now that you understand 
more about the problem and with 
your veterinarian’s guidance and your 
own careful nursing the doe should 
weather the attack and soon be on 
the road to complete recovery. 

If you have pasture land that may 
have become exposed to the lung- 
worms before the diagnosis was ob- 
tained, close this off and keep goats 
away from it until either dry weather 
or the season will permit it to be 
burned over as closely to the ground 
as is possible. Change your watering 
place or be certain there is little mois- 
ture left that can support any para- 
sites that may have come in contact 
with this area. Usually after cough- 
ing has ceased and the goat regains 
her normal weight and luster of coat 
ind body, the period oj contagion 

ll have safely passed and she may 
then be returned to the herd. 


Teat Surgery 

Q: A 15-month-old, unbred doe 
got a cut in her teat, running around 
about the middle of the teat to the 
bottom end of it, cutting deep enoygh 
to sever the milk duct. The wound 
healed leaving an opening about one- 
half inch long about one inch from 
the tip of the teat. She loses quite 
a bit of milk between milkings, and 
then at milking time she doesn’t let 
it all down. Because of that, she has 
trouble with her udder caking. We 
get it soft by soaking it in hot Epsom 
salt. What I would like to know is, 
should that half of the udder be dried 
up, and if so, how? 

A: I would dry this doe up by 
restricting both feed and water in- 
take. Then consult a veterinarian 
who does dairy practice about re 
pairing the injured teat. Some of 
these cases can be brought back to 
normal structure and substantial use- 
fulness. 


DLASK’S 


aUig-lola-te Ml a-talel a} Alpines 


Penna ae a prizewinning 2-year- 
old breeding doe. 


QUALITY STOCK 
HIGHER PRODUCERS 
Selected bucks and kids for sale. 
Write now for information. 


RANCHO-MERRY-O 


111 Ely Avenue, S.W 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








PEM’S PRIDE 
FRENCH ALPINES 


Our DOES won first in al) 
classes of Milking Competition, 
against all breeds, at the 1951 
AMGRA NATIONAL DAIRY 
GOAT SHOW, Pomona, Calif. 
Our stock bears the closest re- 
semblance to the original De 
Langle importation. 


We breed to fill your needs— 
let us know them 


A few star bucks ready for service 
—available now—also taking reser- 
vations for 1952 doe and buck kids. 


Prices always reasonable. 
James D. & Eileen E. Pembrook 
1105 West Gladstone 
Azusa, Calif. 


HOME OF THE MacALPINE HERD 











The Mille Fleur Herd 


FRENCH ALPINES 


1. Vigorous Constitution 
2. Physical Soundness 

3. Persistent Lactation 
4. Annual Kid Crop 


DR. W. BR. McCUISTION 
206 S. Main Ft. Worth, Tex. 

















FORMULAS for INFANT FEEDING 
Three proved formulas—real help to 
the mother or her physician. 
Price 25c Postpaid 


(Dairymen: you need extra copies for cus- 
tomers—8 copies $1.00 postpaid) 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 
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Attention 
Serious Breeders 


AL GALE’S FRANCETTE, 
old doe, disbudded, by 
Julius, solid lor, 
heavy producer. 

AL GALE’S JOYCE, 
solid cream color, by Juan Del 
Norte, disbudded. This doe ‘Grand 
Champion I}linois State Fair, 1949. 
I state unequivocally that this is the 
greatest French Alpine alive 
in the State of Illinois today. 

Both does are of exceptionally large 
size, beauty, both superbly bred, 
both outstanding heavy producers. 
Reasonably priced. These goats 
will not go to someone looking for 
a family “milker. 


JOE HICKMAN 


State’ s Attorney 
104 Center Bldg. 


WILTON 


o-year-: | 
Sunset 


cream c¢ extra | 


5-year-old doe, 


doe 


Benton, Hl. 
FRENCH 


“Where Production is Paramount” 

A cou blanc son of 6-qt. 3-year-old, born 
June 1950, only $100. @ A cou blanc son 
of her full sister, 8 qts. this year, born 
June 1951, $50. @ Grandmother of these 
bucks, my old 7-qt. foundation doe that 
tests 7% when fresh and now at over 13 
years doing almost as good as ever 


DR. CHARLES HOEFLE, Wilton, 


ALPINES 


Conn. 





Sans Souci French Alpines 


Get your herd sire from this great fami- 
ly! AR records up to 3878 Ibs. milk in 
305 days. Kids very reasonable if taken 
at one week old Free mating list 


MEEK’S FARM, Rt. 3, Madison 5, Wis 








Cornucopia Farms 


Purebred Nubians 
and Goat Products 


BRISTOW, VIRGINIA 
t 


A good way to start with goats! 

We offer carefully selected groups 
of 3 does and 1 young buck at a 
special price. These groups will be 
made up of 2 milkers, a doe kid and 
a buck kid 


This offer gives you the advan- 
tage of buying goats selected by a 
breeder with more than 15 years 
experience with goats. 


MRS. HOWARD RUSSELL, owner 








CAPE MAY NUBIANS 
Bred and raised for show and production 


Quality stock for 


MRS. ELIZABETH BUCH 
White Oak Rd., R.D. | Sandston, Va 


sale 




















YOU ARE 


invited to write Dairy Goat Journal 


about any 


problems (if your problem is veterinary, please refer to this 


— cepartment in Dairy Goat Journal before writing). 
be answered free of ch 


BE ‘SURE AND ENCLOSE STAMPED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY. 


sources of information. 


They 


arge, or you will be referred to 


Each month a few problems of general interest will be published in this department. 


Ventilation 


Q: I am building a new goat barn. 
How much space should I allow for 
each goat to insure adequate ventila- 
tion? 

A: A minimum is 100 cubic feet of 
air space for each goat, with 5 square 
inches of ventilator opening for each 
goat, and 1 square foot of window 
space for each 300 cubic feet of space. 
Remember, these are minimum re- 
quirements—it is better to increase 
these allowances if possible. 


Produce 

Q: What is meant in show awards 
when they speak of “Get of sire,” or 
“Produce of dam” classes? 

A: Requirements in fairs differ, but 
these classes are groups of two or 
more animals comprising an entry to 
show the prepotency of their sire or 
dam, with selection being on both 
quality and unjformity to indicate 
transmitting quality of the parent. 


Choose vitality 

Q: I purchased a fine doe that had 
two buck kids. One is hornless, has an 
affectionate disposition, and is easily 
handled. The other has horns, is 
rather hard to manage, and I have to 
keep him chained. They are the same 
height, but the horned one is heavier 
and has the better appetite, and his 
testicles are twice the size of those of 
the hornless kid. Which should I 
keep? 

A: Vitality, strength and evidence of 
breeding ability are of vastly more 
importance than the presence or ab- 
sence of horns. Horns can be removed 
from a goat—but there is no way to 
give strength and constitution to an 
animal deficient in these other qual- 
ities. 


Lawn trimmings 

Q: Is it all right to give my goats 
trimmings from the lawn? 

A: The affirmative should be 
shouted! With feeds as expensive as 
they are the utilization of all such 
forage is highly desirable. Just keep 
it clean! Surpluses may be ensiled, or 
dried and stored for hay. Garden trim- 
mings, weeds, brush and so on, may 
add to the feed supply—and lower 
your feed costs, too. 


Milk during estrus 
Q: Is milk from goats that are in 
heat all right to use? 
A: Certainly, provided it is normal 
in appearance and texture. 


Cream separators 
Q: What sort of cream separator 
would you recommend for use on goat 
milk? 
A: Any good, standard make, in good 
running condition, will work satisfac- 
torily with goat milk. 


Hormones in milk 

Q: Will the breeding of a milking 
doe cause different hormones to ap- 
pear in the milk? Might they be dan- 
gerous to drink? 

A: It is possible there are such 
hormones present, but the fact that 
practically all hormones are inacti- 
vated upon digestion would indicate 
that no effect would be expected even 
if they were present. There are one 
or two hormones that are effective 
orally, but these are probably not 
present in milk even in minute quan-— 
tities. 


Interstate shipments 

Q: I want to ship a goat to another 
state. Do I have to have any special 
tests or licenses? 

A: Generally speaking, not for goats. 
However, if in doubt your express 
agent can advise you On the regula- 
tions of the various states that might 
be currently in effect. 


Chances for success 


Q: I have been interested in goats 
for years and would like to know 
what are the chances for success. 


One of 12 Saanen does and 1 buck 
sent to Mexico by A. B. McReynolds, 
Kiamichi, Okla. (L to R) Harlan Carey, 
Mrs. McReynolds, Mr. McReynolds; in 
front, Dean Carey and David Rosas. 
Mr. Carey, a missionary in Mexico, 
secured this stock to improve native 
stock in the area of his work there. 





A: It is safe 
of 5000 people 
market for goat milk if 
sells it is a real sal 


of milk for infants, invalids and house- 
hold use is preferable, but also worthy 
of consideration is the production of 
cheese, cream, butter and ice cream. 


Canning surplus milk 

Q: I would like information about 
canning surplus milk for use in the 
slack season. We have no special 
equipment. 

A: Milk can be canned in glass fruit 
jars by the following method: Strain 
and cool the fresh milk. Pour into 
clean fruit jars to within an inch of 
the top. Put on the jar lids and bands, 
screwing them on firmly, then place 
in a canning kettle partly filled with 
water. Cover, and let the water come 
to a boil. Allow to boil for 1 hour. 
Cool, and store in a cool, dark place. 


Goat pasture 

Q: What grass is best for pasture 
and hay for goats? 

A: The legumes are the most fre- 
quently used, but good grass -aay pro- 
vide excellent feed. Your County Agri- 
cultural Agent will advise with you as 
to the best types for your climate and 
soil. 


Usable milk 

Q: How long is it after a doe 
freshens before the milk is good for 
human use? 

A: The milk for the first few days 
after freshening is colostrum—highly 
important in the development of the 
kid. This flow of colostrum (which, by 
the way, is “good,” and is sometimes 
prescribed by physicians for sickly 
infants in preference to regular milk) 
may last from a day or two to four or 
five days. However, the surest test is 
the consistency of the milk itself. 
Colostrum is thick and yellow; each 
succeeding milking approaches closer 
to normal color and consistency. Co- 
lostrum will not foam appreciably 
when milked, and when the milk has 
assumed a normal color and texture 
and foams readily at milking, it may 
be considered “good.” 


Prevent self-sucking 


Q: How can I cure a young doe from 
sucking herself? 

A: This is merely a bad habit and 
is usually easier to prevent than to 
cure. It is usually caused by permit- 
ting the udder to become too tight and 
painful at freshening time, causing 
the doe to start the habit. 

Sometimes the habit can be broken 
by applying ill-tasting materials to the 
teats—there are some useful commer- 
cial preparations for this. Again, a 
muzzle of some sort can be used. 
Equally practical is a harness consist- 
ing of a surcingle back of the front 
legs, a halter on the head, and a pole 
running from the halter to the sur- 
cingle, passing between the front legs 
—this prevents the doe from turning 
her head and reaching the teats. 





HELP, PLEASE 


times readers have better an- 
than we do. Can you help 
these folks? 











—How long is it necessary to feed milk 
to kids? How much should they be 
fed? 

—How should a crate be built for ship- 
ping a goat? 

—How much more production should 
I expect from a doe on her second and 
third freshenings than on her first? 


Answers to Last Month’s Questions 

At what age does a doe come to 
maximum production? Is there a var- 
iation in the breeds? 

We have a herd of about 30 milking 
does, largely grades of the various 
breeds. Without official records to 
check by, I believe our does produce 
best when about 5 years of age. I 
see no difference in the breeds as to 
this.—William S. Stine, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

The best production we have ever 
had was from an 8-year-old doe.—Mrs. 
Lela Collier, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

My doe wants to “sit down” when I 
milk her. What is the best way to 
train her to stand quietly? 

Try tacking one end of a gunny sack 
to the wall by her milking stand. 
When you milk bring this around 
under her and tie the other end to the 
wall to hold her up. A few milkings 
like this will hold her securely and 
teach her she can and should stand. 
Of course, be sure you milk her gently 
and do not frighten her in doing this. 
—Ralph Long, Mt. Vernon, O. 

One of our does has been fresh three 
times and has produced nothing but 
males. Would mating her to another 
buck bring doe kids? 

We had a doe that brought nothing 
but males mated to three different 
bucks. Breeding Ler again to the first 
buck, she produced twin does. I think 
one will run into streaks of one sex, 
but over a period of time it will aver- 
age up.—K. C. Holden, Bellflower, Calif. 

I would certainly change bucks,— 
Mrs. Oliver Allen, Bloomington, ILL 


Bubbles’ Christobelle of Saucon Val- 
ley and Bubbles’ Annabelle of Saucon 
Valley, 6 th-old S kids bred 
and owned by Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Holschwandner, Saucon Valley Herd, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 








Valley Park Hills Nubians 


Valley Park Hills Brutus Cisne—Advanced 
Registry doe, many times champion 


A herd of high, uniform production, not 
just a few outstanding individuals. Every 
brood dam better than 2000 Ibs. milk, or 
the daughter of a 2000-Ib. producer. STATE 
ACCREDITED, Bang’s and tuberculosis free. 


OFFERING— 
Buck and doe kids sired by 
IMPORTED §§22t fn HEREWARD 
99879 


(Hereward’s dam made her R2, 2000 lbs. 
production, at 8 years of age.) 


Aleo booking orders for 1952 kids out of 
AR daughters of IMPORTED BUDLETTS 
BRUTUS N83388 AR 94. 

Rt. 2, Box 343 
Mr. & Mrs, A.R. Bommer Viney Park, Mo 








Desert Nubians 
BUCK KIDS 
for sale 
$100 until 3 months old 
2 


Sire: Helene’s Roger N-8695, AR 332 
Son of Mell's Fantasia, National Cham- 
pion for Production, 1949 


Dam: Desert Noella N-8735, AR 282, 
330 
Grand Champior Arizona State Fair, 
1950; National Champion for Production, 
1951 
MRS. J. C. LINCOLN 
Scottsdale, Arizona 














Announcing 
The Birth of 


The Amity Herd 


AMITY ACRES 
with 
The Finest of Nubian Stock 
a 
Our Buck: 

*B CHIKAMING BONNIE LAD 
Our Best Does: 
JELINSKI’S CHERIE 
BUTTERCUP NORTH FARMS PLUS 
& 

We have several buck kids available. 


MRS. ROY W. CULLEN 
Rt. 1 Box 192 
Greenbrier, Tennessee 
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Hurricane Acres Nubians 


Hurricane Acres Katchina AR, grand 
champion 1950-51 Los Angeles Co. Fair 
ADVANCED REGISTRY BROOD DAMS 


bred to 
ADVANCED REGISTRY OR STAR BUCKS 
or 
PRODUCTION AND SHOW TYPE 
RESERVE 1952 KIDS NOW 


Alice Tracy, Rt. 2, LaHabra, Calif. 











Mountainbrook Farm 


Breeder of 
Mountainbrook Twyla, grand champion 
winner of the Missouri and lIilinois State 
Fairs (see picture last month's iseue) 
Owner and Importer of 
Theydon Viceroy - Theydon Merrylass 
Berkham Jenkins - Berkham Patchouli 
Carolyn of Coltishall 


ATTENTION 


You can now purchase either bucks 
100% pure English breeding, for 
it costa to import English stock 
can see what you buy! 

Also offering a fine selection of bred does 
spring and fall kids, and of course booking 
orders for 1952 kids 


You will do well to investigate the 
Mountainbrook line of Nubians if you 
wish the best type and production 


or does 
less than 
and you 


Write today to— 


MRS. MARY FE. HACKMAN 
Box 175 Lititz Pa. 
Farm located 4 miles north of Lititz along 
Rt. 50! Phone Lititz 6.5156 





Do you want production? Own 


Uaja Nubians 


SUPREME — UNIQUE 
tm Show Room or Milk Barn 
In last 10 shows our Dairy Herd was 
undefeated. Also took second all but 
one time; nearly as well in Get of 
Sire and Produce of Dam classes. 
Many blues and champions. 


NAJA GOAT FARM 
Rt 1 Box 210 Merced, 











HELENE’S NUBIANS 


A few buck and doe kids, 
May kiddings, from heavy 


February and 
milking does 


Helene’s Nubians 
3060 E. Ft. Lowell Rd. Tucson, Ariz. 
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Plainview Nubian Goat Dairy 
Elam S. Horst, owner, Bareville, Pa. 
Home of IMPORTED BUDLETTS MAR- 
INER and VALLEY PARK HILLS BRU- 
TUS SANDY. Both at stud to approved 
does. Order 1952 kids now from these 

bucks and our top does. 














OOAT 


Organizations of dairy goat owners 
their meetings. Mere routine “reports” 
Smith talked on cheesemaking™ 1s not 
will be of value to other owners 

Reports must be written on one side 
spaced, or if 





—— 


are 
will 


, 
CLUB‘ 


invited to contribute newsworthy items from 


not be published—the bare fact that “Mr. 


helpful, but a resume of information in that talk 


of sheet only; if typewritten they must be double- 
hand-written allow comparable space between lines, 


with ample margins; 


carbon copies will net be accepted. Copy fot reports must reach Dairy Goat Journal not 
‘° 


later than the first of the month for the 


Coming Events 


Apr. 3}-—-Goat program at Farm and Home 
Week, University of Maine, Orono 
Edwin D. Austin, sec., Ellsworth, Me 

June !-—-San Fernando Valley Goat Society 
buck show at Laurelwood Acres Dairy, 
Chatsworth, Calif. Supt., Vernon Hill 

June 15——Saanen Dairy Goat Club of San 
Fernando Valley annual show at Laurel- 
wood Acres Dairy, Chatsworth, Calif 
Supt., Mrs. Jane Lampe 

July 6—Southeastern Connecticut Goat 

Assn. show. Mrs. Roscoe Chapman, 

sec., Norwichtown, Conn 

i4—Annual goat show of the Penin- 

sula Dairy Goat Assn. of Washington, 

at Bethel, Wash. Mrs. A. M. Quistorff, 
pres., Rt. | Box 216, Sig Harbor, Wash 
19——Cooperative Goat Products Assn., 
kid show. Mrs. Alice Tracy, LaHabra 
Calif., publicity 


July 


July 


CAPER KIDS PLAN ENERGETIC 
4-H GOAT PROJECT WORK 


Union Co. (O.) is outstanding in all 
phases of 4-H work, and was the first ta 
organize a 4-H Goat Club—the Capricorn 
Kids, formed in 1950 with 7 members. By 
1951 the membership had doubled, and it 
was necessary to organize a second club 
which has been named the Buckeye Caper 
Kids. The Caper Kids now have |4 members« 
and plan to complete 29 projects this year 
Last year there were only 38 goat projects 
completed in the State, Union Co. leading 
with 19 

Throughout the summer the Buckeye 
Caper Kids plan to show their animals at 
the several kid shows, and at the Junior 
Goat Exhibit at the State Fair They are 
working to make it possible for every 
member to attend 4-H Camp this summer.— 
Report by Penny Anthony, reporter, Marys 
ville, O 


MRS. MOORE HONORED BY 
SAANEN DAIRY GOAT CLUB 


Mrs. Ima E. Moore was voted an honorary 
life membership by the Saanen Dairy Goat 
Club in recognition of her many years work 
for the breed. It was voted at the January 


lowing issue (May |! for June issue, and so on). 


meeting, held at Laurelwood Acres, Chata- 
worth, Calif., to purchase a perpetual trophy 
in honor of Mr and Mrs. Moore, founders of 
the Club. 

The chairman appointed Mrs. Mullins as 
hostess for the year, and Mr. Armstrong to 
head a Ways and Means Committee. 

A membership drive will be conducted 
during the first four months of the year, 
to culminate in a goat milk ice cream fes- 
tival in May—the ice cream and cake to be 
furnished by the losing team. 

Movies of hoof trimming and grooming 
were shown by Mrs. H. A. Foote. 

Radio station KXLA recently presented @ 
broadcast by the California Dairy Goat 
Council, which was the basis of discussion 
and commendation by the Club.—Report by 
Mrs. H. A. Foote, Tarzana, Calif. 


ARIZONA BREEDERS B&LECT 
OFFICERS FOR COMING YEAR 

The Arizona Goat Assn. met Jan 
Phoenix and elected officers for 1952. They 
are: Lawrence Burch, pres.; Mrs. Thomas 
Kent, vice-pres.; Mrs. J. C. Lincoln, sec.- 
treas.; Mrs. K. F. Griesser, Mrs. Raymon 
Maxcy, Thomas Kent, Virgil Nelson and 
Norman Fickeisen, directors. 

The directors met on Feb. 20 at the home 
of the president for a planning meeting.— 
Report by Mrs. J. C. Lincoln, sec., Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. 
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GOATS ARE DISPLAYED 
BOSTON POULTRY SHOW 

Goats were displayed at the Boston Poul- 
try Show, the oldest in the world, by the 
Massachusetts Council of Milk Goat Breed- 
ers. Some 7000 ultry, pigeons, and rab- 
bits were on display as well as farm equip- 
ment and a barnyard with actual animals 

. and the dairy goat display which con- 
sisted of a pen, 32'x32', divided into four, 
in which 6 animals of different breeds were 
shown. There was also a kid pen, 16 ft. 
square, with 4 kids in it. 

Nearly 500 bottles of goat milk were 
sold, and 906%, of those who purchased it 
stated they had never tasted goat milk 
before. 

The display was 


in charge of women 


buckeye Capri nids, 4-H Goat Clup at Marysvilie, Ohio 





Use Your Goat Milk 


Cut living costs 
and improve health 


GOAT MILK and the products of the 

the goat can be the backbone of your 
living! Here are four invaluable book- 
lets that help you use (and sell, if you 
wish) your goat milk. 


GOAT PRODUCTS COOK BOOK 
Selected recipes—nearly 100 of them—for 
weing goat milk and goat products. Soups, 
q@bevon, salads, vegetables, breads, cakes, 
@ookies, pies, dessert, ice cream, drinks, 
and so on 25c postpaid 


BUTTER FROM GOAT MILK 

Tired of “oley” and butter too expen- 
stve? Owners of but a single goat can 
make butter from occasional spare milk. 
Large owners can always have butter. 
Dairymen can make a profitable business 
by using surplue milk for butter. This 
booklet tells how postpaid 


BUTCHERING, CHEVON and HIDES 

The best meat on your table can come 
from your goats! This illustrated booklet 
telle you how to butcher, cut up the carcass 
and prepare it for use. Also how to care 
for the hides 25c postpaid 


HOME CHEESEMAKING 
The world’s finest cheeses are made of 
goat milk. You can do it at home with 
these simple recipes; equally suitable for 
commercial production 25c postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri 
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BRITISH GOAT SOCIETY 
YEARBOOKS 

We still have a few 1946, 1947 
1949 and 1950 British Goat Society 
Yearbooks. 

The 1951 Yearbook sells for 
$1.50, or all five books for $5. You 
will want these in your library. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 


ee en ol 


PRINTING 


More than 25 years specialization in 
printing for the goat owner and dairyman. 
Ow your wants—let us work with you 
for more effective stationery, advert 
and records. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 


adpntaroengy saneel PEDIGREES 

Six | Reverse side 
for —— “of perma ir eon + as 
sales sheet. 8%x!4 im. Mailed rolled. 5 for 
2$e; 25 for $!. Postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 














goatkeepers, who were 
and Swedish costumes 

Feed was donated by Wirthmore Grain 
Co., and the milk was supplied at whole- 
sale cost by Vitamilk Goat Dairy. The net 
gain to the Council was only a few dollars, 
but it does show what can be done with a 
limited amount of money plus cooperation. 
—Report by Allan Blackhall, Boston, Mass 


dressed in Swiss 


WARNER RESIGNS AS 
ILLINOIS PRESIDENT 


O. t. Warner, president of the Illincis 
Milk Goat Breeders Assn., presented his 
resignation at the meeting of the associa- 
tion on held Feb. 9 at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. L. H. Wells, Springfield. Mr. Warner 
stated that he could not finish out the year, 
so C. Caswell, vice-president, had charge 
of the meeting and will assume the duties 
of president for the remainder of 1952 

Fred Burkdoll explained about plans for 
the goat show at the Macoupin County 
Fair, and invited all breeders to participate 
—Report by Mrs. Charles Clack, sec., Lin- 
coln, il 


PRODUCTION TEST METHODS 
DISCUSSED BY CALIFORNIANS 

Mr. Knight and Mr. Boder explained the 
various types of production tests at the Jan- 
wary meeting of the San Fernando Valley 
(Calif.) Goat Society. Many members were 
interested in the Circle Test, which is less 
costly than a regular test 

Mr. Knight also told of a plan to start a 
goat cheese factory, and Mrs. Glistone told 
of a buyer of kids for meat 

Ted Glistone, long active member of the 
Society, passed away Feb ; 

The Executive Board voted that regular 
meetings of the Society would be held the 
third Tuesday of each mont 

The class in Goat Husbandry at 
Agricultural College started its new 
on Feb. 19.—Report by Vernon A 
Chateworth, Calif 


Pierce 
term 


Hill, 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION WILL 
HOLD REGULAR SPRING MEETING 

The Pennsylvania Dairy Goat Assn. will 
hold its spring meeting on Sat., Apr. 19, 
at the Howar Johnson Restaurant in 
Ambler. Business sessions will be held in 
the afternoon, followed by a dinner and 
program in the evening The meeting is 
being sponsored by the Delaware Valley 
Milk Goet Assn.—Report by Jack W. 
Waters, sec., Norristown, Pa 


DIRECTORS ELECTED BY 
INDIANA, DAIRY GOAT ASSN 

Five directors were elected at the January 
meeting of the Indiana Dairy Goat Assn. 
These are Walter Reiz, Gertrude Dailey, 
Charles Soltau, Ralph Bee and Arnold Eg- 
gerding. Mr. Eggerding was chosen secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The rotation plan for officers was dis- 
cussed, and it was voted to prepare and 
present an amendment to the constitution 
providing for this. 

Committees were appointed as follows: 
Superintendent of shows, Arnold Eggerding; 
Publicity, Ben Ranum, chmn.; Program, Mrs. 
Earl Patterson, chmn.; Hospitality, Stella 
Eggerding, chmn. 

Entertainment was provided by movies 
taken by Walter Reiz and slides taken by 

rt. Bernloehr showing goat shows and goat 
subjects, after which refreshments were 
served. 

The April meeting will be on the twentieth 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Mont Dailey, 
Plainfield.—Report by Mrs. Theoline Bee, 
pres., Greencastle, Ind. 


SNOHOMISH CO. (Wash.) ASSN. 
FOR GOAT SHOW IN JULY 

The Snohomish Co. (Wash.) Dairy Coat 
Assn. met Feb. 24, and a committee was 
appointed to revise the constitution of the 
association in preparation for recording it 
by the State. 

Another committee is making prepara- 
tions for a goat show to be held July 27 at 
Silver Lake. 

A discussion was held about the duplica- 
tion of recording societies within the goat 
industry, and we plan to take steps to help 
bring this matter to a head and to develop 
a workable solution beneficial to the in- 
dustry.— Report by Bonnie L. Dootson, sec., 
Alderwood Manor, Wash. 


PLANS 





PINGKNEY FARM'S SAANENS 


CARMEL, NEW YORK 


Herd Sire 
§§44; Mostyn Messenger 


Officially announced as England's 
LEADING SAANEN SIRE FOR 1951 
—Kids for sale— 

Telephone: Mahopac 8-4402 


Brookfield Saanens 





OFFERING 


Yearlings, does and kids 


MARGUERITE BANOS 
Delaware, N. J. 





LACTATION SAANENS 


Offers 2 extra good Advanced 

does: Cameo of Wasatch **M AR 1884, 

breed fat leader in age class; Lactation 

Nina ***M AR 1915. Both are hornless, 
type, short snow-white hair, 3 years 

old. Each has given over 15 lbs. (7 qts) 

milk the past year. These two are the best 

i have ever offered for sale! 


Hornless buck and doe kids sited by 
Imported Messenger, **B Dona's Lad of 
Wasatch AR Herd Sire 126, and his soo 
*B Aare Ywaine; all dams are daughters 
of Imported Petrol and Dona’s Lad (above). 

All does to be on AR test again in 1953, 


W. L. AUGHENBAUGH 
Box CJ Phone 24 Kenney, DL 








Greenleaf Saanens 
GOOD UDDERS—LONG LACTATION 
From three and four star milkere 
Picture on cover of December 
Dairy Goat Journal 
H. A. FOOT . 


18404 Collins St. arzana, Calif. 














KIAMICHI SKY-PILOTS 


Mexican importer, milking 150 dows, writess 

“Of all goats we have imported the “SKY- 
PILOT SAANENS are the best.” We have 
kept out 10 best does and you can make 
reservation for their 1952 kids now. Ne 
other stock for sale. 


KIAMICHI MOUNTAINS MISSION 
Talihina, Oklahoma 
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Chimney Rock Herd 


of 
Officially tested Toggenburgs 


Offers kids sired by 
**CHIKAMING SYLVAN JAN AR 
Son of **Adenetcha Judy AR 412 
(3607 M, 101 F in 10 months) 
*CHIKAMING CORONADO 
MAGNUS 
Grandson of **Fink and son of 
eeree*Chikaming Meggi AR 1773 
(2465 M, 64 F) 

Out of AR dams with high butter- 
fat. Chikaming, Buckeye, 
Yokelawn breeding 


A few mature does for sale 


Write for pictures and 
production records. 


MRS. DAVID LINDSAY 
Ratherfordton North Carolina 








Sunset Hollow 
‘ ~ al Y . ‘’ 
TOGGENBURGS 
YOUNG HERD SIRES 

OPEN DOELINGS 
Sire: Grandson of imported Fink AR 
All dams are Advanced Registry tested 
or are on AR test this year. They carry 
@ fine Chikaming strain. Order 1952 
kids now 


Sunset Hollow is a small herd 
with a fine record. 


MRS. HELEN S. BAILY 


Rt. 1 West Chester Pa. 











Advanced Registry 
TOGGENBURGS 
Bred and fresh does sired by SUNSHINE 
FINK’S SHOSHONE 178689, bred to MILE 
HIGH RIO Ill 194372, who is backed by 
Sunshine Fink's Rio and Jean of the Alps 
Bangs and tuberculin tested 


L. W. MEYLER 


Conneaut 


OKELA 
“Home of 
America’s Choicest Toggenburgs’ 


Wanaque, New Jersey 


Bernina Saanens 


“Better Saanens” 


OFFERING— 
3 beautiful 
by Chapple, 
and Jewel 
cial, and I 
believe 


typy 7-months does sired 
from Unterwalden Tinsel 
. These are quite spe- 
am proud of them, and 
will be, too 
1 excellent 3-yr.-old 
bine Linda's Ilka 
Buck and doe kids also for sale. 
MRS. WERNER GRUTTER 
Rt. 1 Bainbridge New York 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS 
ie Stempiified 


you 


milker, Colum- 


onvenient— 
‘ > 


goats tor 2 weeks 








roat for 20 weeks 

0c each; $ tor} 

tor $1. postpaid | 

DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL | 
Columbia, Mo 
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LoL TO THE WIVES 


Tenverizep Roast CHEVON 





Sear a 12- or 2-in. thick piece of 
chevon both sides in an iron 
skillet. Pour over sweet goat milk 
until the meat is entirely covered. 
Turn another skillet over this, set in 
the oven to roast. It will be so 
tender the host will be able to cut it 
with a fork instead of the carving 


knife.—Maud Forsee. 


on 


Cuevon Por Roast 

Cut flank or brisket in serving- 
sized pieces. Cover with hot water 
and cook until tender and broth has 
simmered to ‘-in. oF less, using 
a covered Dutch oven or heavy metal 
chicken fryer. Then add 2 apples, cut 
in half, 2 onions, 2 parsnips and 2 
carrots. Season with bay leaf, 
basting vegetables with the pan 
gravy before finishing this one dish 
meal—which may or may not in- 


clude potatoes.—Mrs. E. U. Heide. 


CHEvon SALOMI 
This is given on the basis of 100 
lbs. of finished product; smaller 
amounts should be made in propor- 


. tion. 


Mix: 24 chevon; 3 pork; 3 table- 
spoons pepper; 1 teaspoon cinna- 
mon; 1 teaspoon cloves; 2 teaspoons 
allspice; pinch of salt petre; 1 qt. 
white sauterne (sweet); mashed gar- 
lic, as much as desired. Grind meat 
mix well, and place in casings 
(purchased, or your own). Can be 
fried as sausage, or dried as salomi. 

Mrs. M. B. Rose. 


PRUNE PUDDING 

Ye lb. prunes; 2 cups cold water; 
1 cup sugar; VY teaspoon salt; 1 
tablespoon lemon juice; 1 in. piece of 
cinnamon; 1 13 cups boiling water; 
4 cup cornstarch; % cup flour. 
Wash prunes, soak 1 hour in cold 
water, boil until soft in same water, 
or use | cup stewed prunes, pitted 
and cut up finely, and % cup 
juice. Remove meats from pits, 
cut and add to pulp and 
juice. Add sugar and other in- 
gredients and simmer 10 minutes. 
Wet cornstarch with cold water to 
pour easily and add to prune mixture, 
stirring constantly. Cook 5 minutes. 
Remove cinnamon, add lemon juice, 
mold, chill, and serve with cream. 
Mrs. George Joslyn. 


up 


Serves 8. 


Tell more people about 


GOAT MILK 


Here is a circular that tells what 
people who have used goat milk have 
to say about it—and what physicians 
say who recommend goat milk. The 
title is, “You Are Invited to See What 
Goat Milk Can Do.” It is a powerful 
sales talk to tell the public about the 
benefits of goat milk. 

They are FREE to you—all we ask is 
that you pay the mailing costs at the 
rate of 25c per 100 (orless). All we ask 
is that you see the copies you receive 
are distributed where they will do the 
most good! And, of course, we hope 
you will recommend Dairy Goat 
Journal at the same time. 

Write today for copies—be sure you 
specify the Number you feel you can 
actually use to advantage, and enclose 
mailing cost. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri 








ot 
GOAT DAIRYING 


By FRANK COUTANT 


FROM AMATEUR backyard goat 

owner to commercial goat dairyman, 
Frank Coutant grew in the dairy goat 
business. Here he outlines the steps 
to success, the pitfalls to avoid so that 
owning dairy goats is a money-making 
pleasure all along the way. Whether 
you own one goat or a thousand THE 
ABC OF GOAT DAIRYING adds to 
the pleasure and profit of the enter- 
prise. 


—Contents— 
. North America Rediscovers the Dairy 
Goat 
. A Hobby that May Become a Business 
. What Kind of Goat is Best for You 
. Where to Buy Goats 
Feeding Arrangements, Stalls, and 
Other Barn Equipment 
How to Build a Goat Dairy Barn 
Feeding for Health and Milk Production 
Care of the Milking Doe 
Breeding Up for Better Goats 
Breeding Suggestions and Care of the 
Pregnant Doe 
. Bringing up Husky, Lively Kids 
Keeping Your Herd Healthy 
Simple Home Treatments 
. In Conclusion 


Price $1 postpaid 


oeeue ween 


une 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 
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SERVICE MEMOS 
In bound books, $9’ original and 50 dupli- 
cate copies, perforated, with carbons. 25¢ 
a book, postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 








Columbia, Missouri 














Classified RDS” 





Breeders’ Rates: 7c a word for single in- 
sertion; 6 consecutive insertions of same 
ed. ordered in advance, for the price of 5; 
12 such insertions at cost at 8. Minimum 
$1 ad insertion. Count all initials, b 


fore that date. Ads arriving after closing 
te appear in next available issue. 
References: All new advertisers must 
furnish at least one bank and one business 
w 





and abbreviations as words. 

Commercial Rates: 10c a word, minimum 
20 words, same discounts as above. 

Copy for classified ads must reach Cuber 
Goat Journal before the Sth of the mont 
presetne date of publication (April 5 for 

lay issue, and so on). possible sen. 
eds earlier so that you may receive ac- 
knowled for ible correction be- 





not be published until 
such references are thoroughly checked 
(you will save time by submitting written 
statements from references with your ad 
order). 

Cash in full must accompany order. 
you are not ceftain as to the cost of 
ad, write it out and send it to Dairy 
Journal, and we will bill you for tt 
advance. 








6 7 8 $10 11 12 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
27 28 29 30 











Remember April 5—the last day for your 
advertisement to reach Dairy Goat Journal 
for insertion in the May issue. 





AT STUD 








NUBIANS 
AT STUD: Jurgen, son of imported Berk- 
ham Jenkins. Spaulding Rogers, Hollins 
College, Va 








FRENCH ALPINES 


ALPINE DOE KIDS, weaned, purebred, 
$30 each. Yearling does, unbred, $50 each. 
Write for dam's record. Ancil Johnson, Rt. 
1, Box 155B. Fowler, Calif. 


BREEDERS: Safeguard your customer— 
register in American Goat Society, Mena, 
Ark., for proof of pure breeding. 





TWO PUREBRED French Alpine yearling 
does, 13 Acre breeding; $65 each. eara- 
saugh & Rhoades, Rt. |, Winslow, Ark. 


BENMAR DOES: Jetta, fresh Feb. 28; 
Claudette, to freshen first of Apr. B. A. 
Ranum, Prairie Creek, Ind. 








NUBIANS 





RECORD breaking Nubian does: Katrein's 
Charmain, 4248 Ibs. milk; Katrein's Lorelie, 
3425 lbs. milk. Myra del Valle is Charmain's 

m and Lorelie's maternal grandam. Off- 
spring of these three does for sale: Bucks, 
5 months of age; does, after first kidding. 
Alfred Jelinski, 1365! Dronfield, San Fer- 
nando, Calif. 


CHANUBIAN HERD. Limited amount of 








FRENCH ALPINES: Our only availe>le 
buck kids are from a doe with a very high 
AR record as a yearling. Their ****M dam 
has produced over 3,000 lbs. of milk in a 
year. These kids are from the world's high- 
est producing officially tested family and 
would make anyone a fine sire. For further 
informaticn on these *B's and other yet 
to be born write Karl W. Noller, Buechel, Ky. 


PUREBRED French Alpines, all ages; 
champion stock. Have won top honors 
wherever shown for past 3 years. Del-Norte 
sires. Write for particulars. Milk Creek 
Goat Dairy, H. C. Schulz. 3136 W. 13th St., 
Erie, Pa 


WILL DISPOSE of my herd of French 
Alpine goats, best of bloodlines, out of 8-qt. 
stock: 8-yr. doe due Mar. 30; 4-yr. doe due 
Apr.; !-yr. doe due Apr.; 4-yr. herd sire. 
Jesse S. Garlick, Beaver City, Nebr. 


REGISTERED, purebred Alpines: Milkers, 
yearlings, also kids from star bucks; rea- 
sonable. D. M. Hensel, Rt. |, Box 553, Fon- 
tana, Calif 


PUREBRED French Alpine milking does 
and kids for sale. Dependable year-round 
producers, priced right. Mrs. W. Burdett 

ose. Rt. 3, Bath. N. Y 


TOMONA French Alpines: Doe kids and 
several milkers with 2,000- to 3,000-Ib. 
production backgrounds. Thomas Kent, 908 
N. 40th Ave., Phoenix,; Ariz. 

EDACO French Alpines offer star buck 
kids from herd with official DHIA average 
of 2250 lbs. Mating list available. Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin D. Austin, Ellsworth, Me. 


: _ . __._ ae 

NOW TAKING ORDERS fof spring kids 
from registered French Alpine herd. Lin- 
wood Orchards, Rt. 4, Box 63, Stevens 
Point, Wis. 

















e's Andrue N100375; Chanubian Sil- 
. C. W. Channel, 


voruson N99300. Mrs 
Arcadia, Fla. 


Se! a 
CAN YOU SUPPLY THIS REQUEST? 


“I am looking for some new 
blood for my herd. If you know 
anyone who would like to sell a 
couple of goats ask them to write 
to me.”. rge R. Latsha, Nor- 
thumberland Co., Pa. 


For the First Time 
in Two Years 


CHIKAMING HERD 


is offering DOE KIDS for sale 
and some Quality MILKERS. 


Nubian © Toggenburg ® Saanen 


Also a few High Quality 
BUCK KIDS. 


Backed by FAMILIES of con- 
sistent high producers, including 
AR sires, AR @ams, World and 
U. S. Record Producers. 


Mrs. Carl Sandburg 
Helga Sandburg Golby 
Connemara Farms 
Flat Rock, N. C. 








177? MILK ??7?? 


ALLAN L. ROGERS 
Caprice Farm, Burtonsville, Md. 


Announces 
The importation of the 
British Saanen doe 


ROSEDOWN ELVAN 


This first kidder, before being shipped. 
averaged |7 lbs. a day for 176 days—a total 
of 3004 Ibs. Her high week, 5 months after 
freshening, was 140 lbs. During the period 
her average butterfat was 3.8%. 

What more could you ask for? 
high doe of her breed in 1950 with 5385 Ibs 
in 365 days; milking through she produced 
10,141 Ibs. in 2 years. 


YOU can have a milker like this in YOUR ~ 
barn-—write me today for full details. 





LAKE-LAND FARM a 

burgs and French Alp 
Oraen 1952 Kids now @ Both sexes 
@ Both breeds @ Prices right @ Crates 
light @ Special price on 2 yearling Tog- 
genburg bucks. 

FRANK A. LONG 
Rt. 3 Box 503-A Texarkana, Tex. 





Then with your advertisement appearing 
each month in Dairy Goat Journal you 
will find hundreds of buyers like 
this looking in the ads to buy 
dairy goats from you. 
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CAMPFIRE Capricroft’s King Kato, Edel- 
weiss, Illahee, Harleo, Creamy, Malpas, 
Chikaming lines are producing best strains 
in = west at Herron’s Motel, Hazel Creek. 
Calif 


NUBIANS: Buck at stud, son of im- 
ported Berkham Jenkins. Bred doe, year- 
old does, grades. Chimney Acres, Thomas 
H. Reese, Rt. |, Dawson, Pa. Near Bryan 
Church. 


HEART O° TEXAS Goat Farm offering my 
herd sire Black Bazil, 3 years old, registered 
both associations. Baby bucks from excel- 
lent dams; beautiful, spotted kid. Mrs. 
Grover Dalton, Mullin, Tex. 











WHITE DAY NUBIANS: Taking orders 
for winter and spring kids. Nine miles 
north of Roanoke on Rt. 220. Spaulding 
Rogers, Hollins College, Va 





ROMER’S Sunflower Herd, Admire, Kans., 
offering Advanced Registry does and spring 
kids from world record dams and Advanced 
Registry sires. Butter for sale. 


NUBIANS: Yearlings and 195! kids. Also 
milking does. Prize winning stock at Ohio 
State Fair in 1950 and 1951. Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Corbus, Hudson, Ohio. 











GRASSLAKE FARM 

Telephone 110732 Kent, Wash. 

a Al i Nubians 

renc’ pines uw 
H AT'S . Home of Fellar of Grase- 
lake FA-2670. We will sell any animal we 
own. Call prepared to take with you your 
choice. Male kids on order only. Doe kids 
at $15 each and up. Milking does priced on 
individual merit and record of past per- 
formance. FEES A ET 
NOW is the time to reserve your Surie Kids 
from AR milkers—entire herd on test. 


Nubians and Toggenburgs 


DOROTHY MARTIN’S SURIC HERD 
Suric Farm, R. D. 2, Newtown, Pa. 





: 

PEDIGREE BLANKS 
Fine, roomy. 4-generation pedi 
gree and description forms Just 
what you want for ‘sales 
sheets” as well as records Size 
8%xll in. 5c each; 3 for i0c; '® 
for 25c; 50 for $1. Postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo 





Well, © 
her dam R4 PHILBUCKET EASILY, was © 


ome «(S961 Td V—ieesno¢ yeor A4;"q 








Silver Spring Herd 
French Alpines and Nubians 


Having greatly reduced my herd 
I will have a very limited number 
of spring kids of both breeds for 
sale. Bucks reserved on order only. 

7 

Two exceptionally fine Nubian 
bucks. One is 10 months old, dark 
mahogany-red with black trim. 
One star buck, mottled black and 
white, 2% years old 


o 
All inquiries answered promptly. 
MRS. JOHN Q. BATCHELDER 


Merrimac, Mass. 


Mail address: Rt. 1, Haverhill, Mass 











Oe 
BROWN’S 


Powdered—Special Process 


Goat Milk 


It’s Good 
accepted by 


customer 


Widely doctors and 


1 lb 


% case 


tin (makes 
(6 Ibsv 14.25 
% case 
ONE CASE (24 


iba.) 


discounts 


PREP 


(Quantity dairies) 


All shipments AID in USA 


BROWN GOAT 
Menomonie, 


FARMS 
Wis. 


i 
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OAKDALE GOAT RANCH 


Home of the LaSuise Herd 
Tog genburgs—Saanens—French Alpines 
Most mature stock we can spare is now 
sold Listing now uck and doe kids, 
1952, to ship at 4 months—-all 3 breeds. 
E. & M. B. ETTIEN 


Rogers Ark. 








FARM SOLD 
Must sell entire 
and SAANENS 
Write for 


herd re 
and 
description 


CHIPPEWA HERD 
Rt. 4 Box 290 Elm Grove, W. Va. 


stered NUBIANS 
grade vearling does. 








Dehydrated goat milk 1 lb 
Box 5 oat milk capsules, 
4 o2 All| Purpose Crean 
Mace yong! tos discour * bangers pur 
ased ddress 
HEL Me GoaT MIL K PRODUCTS 
148 Vista Dr. Jackson, Mich. 





For Good Conformation 
Use Suric Foundation 


Reserve your kids from does proved for 
production as well as the show ring. 
Nubians and Toggenburgs 


DOROTHY MARTIN'S SURIC HERD 
Suric Farm, R. D. 2, Newtown, Pa. 


Dairy Goat Journal—APRIL 1962 


Patt eRe | 


5 qts 2.50 


(12 Ibs.) 27.00 | 
48.00 | 





WENDIE’'S Nubians. | doe kid, | 
kid, | bred doe, 2 does open, | 
buck, Helene's and Mell's bloodlines. 
reasonably. W. A. Nelson, Rt. 2, 
City, Mo 


buck 
8-month 
Priced 
Pierce 


WEEK-OLD my od sired by 4 Etherley 
brood dams. Dorothy 








TO FRESHEN April and May: 3 good 
grade Nubians. One 6 years, good milker; 
two 18 mnths, first freshenings. Hornless 
and No shipping. B. B. Hitt, Moran, 
Texas 


ROCK 





HAVEN Nubians. Purebred buck 
kids, good specimens; good, well-known 
bloodlines. $15 “P if taken at weaning age 
One yearling. C. F. Bohn, Hayden, Mo. 
PUREBRED sex KID, son of Dusky 
Gold of Twin Cedars; out of Cora Belle of 
Pleasant Ridge. $25. E. Cornella, West 
Chicago, Ill * 
SHIRL i ry Nubians o 
buck and kids 
il reasonable 


offering bred does, 
Chikaming, Brutus 
Mrs. Vern Bailey, 


doe 
bloodlines 
Arlir gton ~ 

PEDIGREED Nubian milking doe, 
arded and bred. Mrs. M. P 
at Sal Stable, Rt. 2, So 
land, N. J z 

KITMAR NUBIANS. Kids 
buck. Mary Rice, Rt. 3, 
ton 


DOELINGS 


months. Exceller 


kids. 
Smart, 
Brewster Rd., 


oats b 


sired by star 
Folsom, Hammon- 


registered, grade; 9 to 12 
t stock. E. A. Rush, Elgin, 
Ores 

BEGINNERS: If you buy purebreds, be 
sure they are registered in American Goat 
Society, Mena, Ark. 

DOES, BUCKS, best bloodlines, featuring 
type and production. (No Sundays.) Hall's 
Fair Acres, Granada, Minn 

BLUE RIBBON buck, and doe due May 2 


Real bar Abram Allen, Manneville, 
N 


ains 





SAANENS 





BOOKING ORDE RS 1952 kids sired by 
reat-grandsor ida Dona Marcelina, 
hundersle Moonlarch En 

dymion in hornless, short 
haired; wonderful milkers, long lactation 
Mrs. C. M. Stanford, Wayne, Maine 


MANORIN SAANENS. 1951 doelings of 
finest conformation and bred does for spring 
kidding. All superior stock of our own 
productive strain. Underpriced for farm 
delivery only. E. Lucile Kinsey, 155 Bothin 
Rd., Manor, Marin Co., Calif. 


GRADE DOES; bred right, raised right 
Three and 4-qt. milkers, now freshening 
Also herd sire, Hickoriana Prince Domino 
8.9633, of Wasatch breeding; coming 4- 
year-old. Thomas W. Ford, Mountain View, 
Ark. 


REGISTERED Saanen buck, 9 months old, 
hornless. Grandson of Thundersley Petrol 
and Moonlarch Endymion Can deliver a 
reasonable distance. Harold Cooper, Box 
513, Warren sburg, 


BRE D DOES Seanins. aol Sotaee Nubian 
crosses for sale as a herd or individually 
Excellent breeding. John E. Montague, Rt 
1, Raleigh, N 


LARGE, 





hornless buck, 21! cnliegs aenihi 
From registered stock. Dam milking two 
gallons per day. H. Sutter, 4512 Taylor 
Ave., Santa Rosa, Calif 

SAANEN OWNERS: Antien Goat So- 
ciety registry certificates are proof of pure 
breeding. Address, Secretary Weis, Mena, 
Ark 


CITY HAS ctooniiaal ond must , dapuee of 
registered and grade does, milking; and 
doelings to freshen in spring. Can ship 
Dr. Frank W. Shaffer, Salina, Kans. 


REGISTERED: LaSuise Flora VI, buck 
and doe kid. Sire *B Brookfield John; Dollie 
of Wasatch, two star milker. Buck 85849 
Mathew Loch, Rt. 9, Box 202, Lemay 23, Mo 


FOR SALE: Saanen milking does 
kids at popular prices. These are 
ducers and fine grade stock. E Laoey. 
Rt. 2, Mt. Vernon, 


ECHO HERD 
with production. 
Picking. Bodfish, 


1952 SAANEN kids from high-producing 
does Sired by imp. Milkeywhey Fran- 
cis. L. M. Tully, Shawnee, Okla. 


A 





showy, 


. LL 


Saanens 
Bucks, 
Calif 


Large, 
does, kids 





a dams. 
Mrs. Ruth Peckham, Fortsmouth, R. |. 

REGISTERED, proved 3-year buck. $35, 
crated to ship. H. K. Hanson, Rt. |, Robs- 
town, Tex 

PUREBRED, registered Saanens. 
6 weeks, $25 
Farm, Rt. 








Kids at 
and up. Two States Goat 
4, Bot 918, Texarkana, Ark. 





TOGGENBURGS 





QUIGLEY'S Toggenburgs, bred in the 
purple. Offering doe kids, young and mature 
does fresh in Mar. and some to freshen 
later. Sired by *B Zion's Lane Joshua 76840 
and AR **B Buckeye Jerry 69440. Pure- 
breds oar From $40 up. E. 
Quigley, _ Re. » Kaw, Okla. 


CHOICE “1 does and bucks; also kids 
All well cared for. Of Yokelawn bloodlines, 
from high, persistent milkers. Most reason- 
able prices. Health and registration certifi- 
cates furnished. Frances Steyer, Deerpark, 
Md 

OUR YEARLING buck, hornless, very 
nice; plenty stars in his pedigree. Chika- 
ming breeding. Kids; others milking; some 
in July. Write for information. Roy Van- 
trump Carrollton, n, Mo. 

BEFORE YOU BUY see the profitable 
Greenwood Herd and 2 star byck! Choice 
kids, first fresheners, fertile sires, bred does; 
priced reasonably at Greenwood, Mertztown, 

‘a 

HIGH 
kids 








PRODUCTION dairy goats and 
Oct., Nov., Dec. freshening. Blue Hill 
Goat Farm, Rt. |}, 


Westwood, N Park 
Ridge 6-1474R 


TOGGENBURG PICTURE: Printed in full 
color on high quality paper. Size 6x9. Suit- 
able for framing. 25c postpaid. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia, Mo. 


TRY A KEYBOARD “foggenburg for 
steady production. Registered does and doe 
kids available. Mrs. James Malley, Salem. 
Va 


PUREBRED Toggenburg buck kids. 
Shagbark, Ygedrasil bloodlines. Reasonable; 
sold only at farm. Mike and Goldie Elieff. 

4244 Suder Ave., _Toledo 11, Ohio. 

HIGH GRADE “Toqgenbuege for sale, all 
ages Bred and selected for production. 
Will sell very reasonably as | am over- 
stocked. Gilbert Tatum, Rt. 4, Lebanon, Ky. 


TX DAIRY GOAT RANCH. Offering pure- 
bred Toggenburgs exclusively. Stud bucke. 
Dr. Wolf, Carthage, Mo. 


FOR SALE: Several bred does. These are 
purebred Toggenburgs, but are not regis- 
tered. Frank Manning, Frederick, Okla. 


PUREBRED registered Toggenburgs. 
Much Chikaming breeding. Harry R. Beilke, 
901 East Ridgeway Ave., Rt |, Waterloo, Ia. 

WRITE American Goat Society, Mena, 
Ark., for help with your registry problems. 
It will pay you. 


TOGGENBURG does, fresh and bred; doe 
and buck kids; buck; all purebred. Charles 
Smrah, Riva 




















SEVERAL BREEDS 





REDWOOD RIDGE NUBIANS, French Al- 
pines and Saanens. Gentle, vigorous, range- 
raised stock. Based on the finest of each 
breed under a rigid culling system. Fresh 
does, bred geet ees 8 and doe kids; 
now available at ble —- Mr. 
and Mrs. Dante Calvie 12267 Joy Rd., Oce: 
dental, Sonoma Co., Calif 


RIO LINDA SAANENS, A Alpines, Nubians, 
Toggenburgs. From highest producing 
bloodlines of each breed. Bred yearlings, 
buck and doe kids, including several top 
show winners. Now available at reasonable 
prices. N. S. Goodridge, Rt. 2, Box 530, 
Auburn, Calif. 

RANGE RAISED, hardy and registered 
Alpines, Saanens, rgs, Nubians. 
According to buvers’ nds and judges" 
awards, we believe we have what it ta 
2 ye stock. Top Notch Ranch, Fabius, 











PLACE YOUR orders now for buck and 
doe kids. Saanens sired by Moonlarch Endy 
mion’s Thunderhead. Nubians sired by Oak 
wood jumbo and Oakwood Playboy $35 
and up. Ciela Goat Farm, Box 958, Janes 
ville, Calif 


~ REGISTERED, purebred Saanens, Toggen- 

pene Nubians, Kipines. Bucks, does, 1952 

Choice oom. Reasonable prices. 
Louie L. Gakle, Rt. 1, Ontario, Calif. 


BEAUTIFUL cou bienue French proae 
yearlings, freshening this spring. Also bred 
grade Saanens and others: reasonable. Mer 
rie Moody, Rt. 5. Box 428, Olympia, Wash 

TOGGENBURG and Nubian crossed, 10 
months old does, from very high producers 
all through lactation. P. E. Bruns, George, 
la. 


REGISTERED BUCKS, all 4 breeds. Also 
registered does and 1952 kids. Orland 
Ruble. + Harrison, Ark 5 Ae 


~ GOAT- PARADISE purebred herd Frenth 

and Saanens offered at sacrifice 

Gayle Van Vleet, Gunter Rt., Drain, Oreg 

FOR SALE: Best quality registered Nu 

bilan or Saanen kids. Grown stock, reason- 
able. Cecil Harris, Canon City, Colo. 





WANTED 





WANTED 
kid. 
Mo 


Registered Saanen buck or 
Charles Walters, Plad Star Rt., Buffalo, 


HELP WANTED 








TANNING 





BEAT NEW high 
charges. Tan 
recipe to s M 


cost of shipping 
our own skins. Send $! for 
. Box 22, Claypool, Ind 


YOUR GOATSKINS, 
which) made into finest 
Wood Factory. K-DG, 


deerskins (state 
gloves! C K 
Johnstown, N. Y 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





BACK COPIES of 
Old issues—-some nigh unto antique—are 
available. Not full files, not necessarily 
consecutive issues, but just a miscellaneous 
group, some dating back over !3$ years 
While they last we offer a miscellaneous 
copies for 
Columbia 


Dairy Goat Journal 


ckage (our selection) of {0 
to postpaid. Dairy Goat Journal 


USE the Suet Goat Milk Diet At Home— 
helpful book of 7 chapters with explicit 
directions, $2. You can renew your energy 
and health! Order today. Sierra Nevada 
Retreat, Nevada City, Calif 





REAL ESTATE 





15 ACRES, nicely located, cleared and 
fenced; 4 rooms and porch; completely fur 
nished. New propape and wood combina 
tion range; cement cellar, barn, garden 
tractor. Borders good road, mail and school 
bus route. Complete, $4100. T. K. Boyer, 
Box 1869, Eureka Springs, Ark 





NEED SINGLE, dependable, 
young man to work in expanding Grade A 
goat dairy. $175 plus room and board to 
clean, excellent hand milker. References re- 


— Chas. R. Tulloss, 445 W. Bagley. 
. Ohio. Telephone: Berea 4-6390. 


GOAT SUPPLIES 


ambitious 








GOATS wormy? Try Edghill Farms Goat 
Formula W. No starving, no drenching. Tea- 
spoonful in the feed once each week. $! 
quarter ib.; $3 Ib. Formula M, an organic 
tenic, puts and keeps them in fine condi- 
then and increases milk flow. $1.25 Ib., pre 
paid. Fred B. Marshall. I) 


- Ketter. 
STOP teat-sucking. Apply harmless, ef 
Guaranteed. Send $! 


fective No-Teat-Suk. 
for ounce bottle. Sanident Company, 7512 
Chicago 19, Ill. 


S. Greenwood Ave., 
PAPER BOTTLES, printed, for goat 
milk. $4, 100; $38, 1000. Charges collect 


Bottle caps $2, 1000, postpaid. Clinton 
Keagy. New Castle, Pa 


GOAT COLLARS, extra Gus quaiiag: sur- 
plus stock; genuine leather |" x 25", $1 
Caswell, 1013, Altoona, Pa. 








GOAT DAIRY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 4%) acre 
A. Barn and equipment, 
home; 
Quinn 


goat dairy, Grade 
modern 2-bedroom 
good market for milk. $9000. John 
17 South R St., Merced, Calif 





GOAT BREEDERS SOCIETIES 





CENTRAL NEW YORK Dairy Goat So- 
clety members offer stock for sale, al! 
breeds. Write for list. Membership $! per 
ge Mrs. Robert C. Harris, sec., Fabius, 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 








NUTRIA South American Swamp Beavers.” 


Easy to raise like rabbits; 


good money in 
pelts. J. Husar, Rt. |, 


Watervliet, Mich. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





KING RANCH Bluestem and the new Buf- 
felgrass. Seeding details and prices. Guy 
Hutchinson, Uvalde, Texas 


FARMS, homes and vanchés in the Ozarks. 
Land from $6 per acre up. Modern homes 
from $1,600 up. yer, Box 169, 
Eureka Springs, Ark 


och = 
Aer 72 Jal 


AIDS TO GOATKEEPING 
has the answers 


That’s what most goat owners 
say when a problem in goatkeep- 
ing comes up and they turn to 
their well-thumbed copy of AIDS 
TO GOATKEEPING—the most 
useful book in the goat owner’s li- 
brary. 


AIDS TO GOATKEEPING is the 
one book that is especially designed 
to give you those essential helps com- 
pletely, carefully and simply—a book 
jam-packed with the answers to al 
most any question that comes up. For 
twenty years it has been the standard 
authority, the largest selling book on 





MISCELLANEOUS 





LADIES! Don't throw away those old 
nylon hose. Make them into exquisite cor- 
sages. Instructions, !0c coin. Plus sample, 
50¢. Alma Parkes, 409 Cratiot Ave., Alma, 


Mic 


Ne ee el 
CAN YOU SUPPLY THIS REQUEST? 


“Please rush me a copy of Dairy 
Goat Journal so I can buy some 
goats from advertisers, as we need 
= badly for some sick folks in 

Hamp Miller, Nevada 
oe, Ark. 


Then with your advertisement appearing 
each month in Dairy Goat Journal you 
find hundreds of buyers like 
this looking in the ads to buy 
dairy goats from you. 


Pe a ee ee ee 


1 


A $100-A*MONTH hobby at home! No 
soliciting, no mail order, no meeting people 
Easy, enjoyable pastime. Details 25c (re- 
fundable) Laura Dickson, 613-) Murray 
Ave., Anderson, S. C 


BOOTS—High- -grade, fancy, handmade, 
Western style. Made to your measurements. 
Latest catalog. Crichet Boot Company, El! 
Paso, Tex. 


goatkeeping. Now in its fifth edition it 
is new, modern and more valuable to 
you than ever before. 


Look at the list of contents for a 
hint of the help you get—then order 
your copy today. 


atkeep! 
Pifth Edition 


By Corl A. Leach, editor 
Dairy Goat Journal 


—CONTENTS— 


Foreword 12. Milking 
Pre-Goatkeeping 13. Production Ree 
Suguestions ords 
Suagxestions for Cafe of Milk 
Purchasing 15. Hl-Flavo: ed 
Housing and Milk 
Equipment Udder Troubles 
Care and Man- Aiieniiaees 
anement Parasites 


in 
| emce al Dehorning and 
Care of the Dry Other Operations 
Doe Common Sense 
Care of the in Goatkeeping 
Freshening Doe Goatkeeping 
Care of Kids Definitions 

Care of the 
Buck 


-e 2 evo F + + HE 


—54 illustrations— 


Price $2 postpaid 





“BREEDERS” 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING RATES 
Full page (30 in.) 


page (1 in.) 
Rates subject to 10% discount for 6- 
month contract; 20% discount fer {2-month 
contract; cash with order. 
All ads on even inches only. Complete 
rates will be furnished en request. — 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Me. 








Dairy Goat Journal 
Columbia, Mo. 


Enclosed is $2 for which rush 
AIDS TO GOATKEEPING 
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I note that 1 person out of every 22 
in Columbia owns a dog. This proba- 
bly represents 1 dog to every 5 fami- 
lies or an average of 2 dogs to each 
block. The above figure is based on 
the number of dog licenses sold, There 
probably are a number of dogs for 
which licenses are not purchased. 

Our city rigidly ruled out goats, 
rabbits and poultry 

Last night Tommy and Maria Kat 
had a rendezvous near my bedroom 
window, They made love in accents 
loud (or were they serenading”). 
"Most any night I can hear dogs bark- 
ing, baying or howling for several 
blocks distance. There is a dog kennel 
a block and a half from our home and 
at times the barking and howling is 
deafening. A professional man here 
told me he has nearly 20 dogs in his 
kennels within the city limits where 
houses are not too far distant. 

There is a coal dealer here who kept 
a few rabbits for home meat supply. 
His hutches were not near anyone's 
house and out of sight of the public 
but he has been ordered to move them. 
There is a student here who was help- 
ing to pay his way through school with 
rabbits but he had to dispose of them. 

So far as I know all rabbits, goats 


and poultry have been kept confined 
while the dogs roam over the town at 
will. Cats are not even licensed! 

Sometimes I feel that all the crack- 
pot lawmakers are not in Washington. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Unless one has surplus milk which 
cannot be converted into profit one 
way or another one must get a good 
price for buck kids. To feed a buck 
kid on 40c milk increases the invest- 
ment in the kid at a rapid rate. I 
realize how difficult it is to destroy a 
buck kid of good breeding but the 
question to be answered is, “Will it pay 
to keep him and feed him till a market 
is found that will make him show a 
profit?” If in doubt it will usually be 
best to destroy him and put more ef- 
fort on developing the doe kids. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Occasionally I find one who attempts 
to raise goats on theory without giving 
enough thought to the final results. 
Frequently I mention a method or 
feed that proved highly successful 
when someone who tries to raise goats 
by the book comes up with the state- 
ment that one does not get best re- 
sults that way. I believe in gaining 
education from reading and studying, 
else we would not be publishing a mag- 


azine telling how to raise goats. But 
I also believe in discussing these mat- 
ters with those who have learned a 
good method the hard way and who 
do not bother to have it put in print. 
This, too, is a good reason to attend 
all the fairs possible and talk with 
those who are doing a good job of 
raising good goats, whether by the 
book or by trial and error. Being a 
good listener frequently pays big divi- 
dends, but weigh well the things you 
hear. If you have tried a system that 
has proved itself practical in your 
hands, be slow to change. 
—CONCLUSIONS— 

Our Boone County Fair Association 
is making plans for the targest goat 
show of the state at the County Fair 
this fall. The fair grounds are at 
Columbia. We will attempt to have 
goats on exhibition during the whole 
fair but plan to have one big day for 
judging where exhibitors from a dis- 
tance can bring their goats that morn- 
ing and return with them the same 
evening. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Keep salt and also soda accessible 
to goats at all times. It seems espe- 
cially important to do so when goats 
are turned out on spring pasture. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

I note that most people who build 
the key-hole type manger do not place 
the head opening high enough. This 
opening should be high enough so the 
larger goats have to reach up to insert 
their heads. A 1 in. by 2 in. cleat 10 
or 12 inches above the floor gives a toe 
hold for small stock to raise them- 
selves so they can insert their heads, 





Far Sale 


Purebred Nubians 


also 


Purebred Saanens 


from Chuck and Jo Taylor, Damyankee Ranch 


FROM SOME OF THE VERY BEST BLOODLINES 


Your Opportunity 


to add to your herd what experts believe to be the best breeding stock obtainable anywhere. 


Approximately 200 Head 


DOES - BUCKS - KIDS 


ALL PUREBRED, REGISTERED STOCK 


We accumulated the very finest stock at considerable expense and care in order to make this offer available 
to those interested in the dairy goat industry. 


Will Sell Any Quantity up to 200 
For information PHONE FOrtune 3138, or WRITE 


POST OFFICE BOX 492, Fort Worth, Texas 





then they drop down to the floor and 
are not constantly backing out with a 
mouthful of hay and wasting much of 
it. The head opening should be 7% 
or 8 in. in diameter, the slot 3% to 3% 
in. The top side of the head openings 
in my mangers are approximately 44 
in. above the floor. 
—CONCLUSIONS— 

“A study of inbreeding in the Mis- 
souri Station Holstein herd involving 
314 cows with 950 records indicated 
a decline in production of milk at the 
rate of 66 pounds for each 1% increase 
in inbreeding.”—Missouri Farm News 
Service. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Thinking of war, no one knows the 
exact age of civilization but it is 
agreed that it is old enough to know 
better. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Are you doing a bit of planning to 
improve the outside appearance of 
your place this year? A few trees and 
flowering shrubs, a bit of paint, a gen- 
eral cleaning up and maybe a better 
fence will add much attractiveness 
to the premises and give the public a 
greater respect for dairy goats. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

As spring catalogs arrive I look upon 
printer’s ink as being capable of gross 
deception, a deception that we seem to 
all like. It is a case of anticipation 
being greater than realization and yet 
I fall for it year after year and enjoy 
it. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

It is obvious that a goat can put 
nothing into the milk that is not first 
taken into the system by way of food, 
drink and air. If a doe is fed rather 
heavily of a particular brush, weed or 
grass that contains a heavy percentage 
of a certain drug, will her milk be 
more beneficial for those cases where 
medical science has found such a drug 
to be beneficial? For instance, willow 
is supposed to contain considerable 
salicylate. If a doe is fed heavily on 
willow will her milk be of special 
benefit to rheumatic sufferers? Will 
the time come when large dairies will 
have groups of goats fed on certain 
plants for certain results according 
to the recommendation of the doctors? 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

“Three years ago my husband had a 
hip trouble that nothing seemed to 
erase. I purchased a doe and in two 
months he was free from all pain and 
it has never returned. He is 82 years 
of age.”—Mrs. Elva R. Herbert, Ruls- 
ville, Ind. 

—CONCLBSIONS— 

I do not care to be classed as a crepe 
hanger but being forewarned is to be 
be forearmed. We all know that we 
can not continue indefinitely on false 
prosperity, a prosperity (7) made en- 
tirely on borrowed money. We know 
that the end must come in national 
bankruptcy and/or the worst de 
pression the United States has ever 
gone through. We should be bracing 
ourselves against such a situation. At 
the moment it appears that the best 
security will be “soil” and probably 
the more the better. Of course, soil 
is of no great value except for what 
it will produce. Food will be in de 
mand of course. Should we have to 
revert to the old trade and barter sys- 


tem there is nothing that has a better 
value than food, whether it be vege- 
tables, fruit, hay, corn, oats, milk or 
meat. I have set aside a few acres 
and am trying to improve them so 
they will be productive with goats, 
rabbits, poultry, and so on when the 
crash comes. I believe the more of 
such we have to act as a buffer the less 
severe the blow will hit. 
—CONCLUSIONS— 

It has been reported that there was 
more than $1,000,000 worth of goat 
milk sold in Los Angeles County, Calif., 
last year. I know a dairy which claims 
to have done a hundred thousand dol- 
lar business last year. It is reported 
that another exceeded that amount. 
Then there are smaller dairies that 
are not handling so much money but 
are living better with more profit than 
many merchants. One small dairy, 
still not much beyond its creeping 
age, did a gross business of approxi- 
mately $4000 last year. A small, insig- 
nificant sum? His total operating ex- 
pense, including feed was not much 
over $1000. Yes, in these times a gross 
of $4000 seems small but mari} busi- 
ness men would be happy to stay home 
and have as his salary the $3000 plus 
time to grow most of his fruit and 
vegetables and, greatest of all, that 
freedom of life in the country. Per- 
sonally, I envy the man with a small, 
successful dairy more than the one 
with the larger business. The smaller 
business is enjoying the opportunity 
for retaining the best of health, he has 
personal contact with his customers, 
he has the joy of seeing infants and 
invalids profit by the product he mar- 
kets, he lives in the couniry close to 
nature and to nature's God. What 
more can life offer? 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

We received a letter with this re- 
quest: “I understand many of the big 
breeders are quitting the goat business. 
Please quote me your terms of ac- 
ceptance for articles for your publi- 
cation as I believe I can write a story 
that will encourage those already in 
the business to stick by it.” Then as a 
final note was this, “What is the sub- 
scription rate of your publication?” 
First, I wonder where the writer got 
such false information. Second, I 
would doubt the authenticity of an 
article written by one who does not 
read the trade publication for the 
industry. 

I know of no big breeder who is 
quitting but I do know some whom I 
have reason to believe could retire 
on the gains made from their dairies. 

I take a keen interest in watching 
the rabbit industry which seems beset 
by the same trials and tribulations as 
the dairy goat industry. It has those 
who start in to get rich quick and then 
drop out saying there can be no money 
made from rabbits; and then. I see 
some who are willing to put in long 
hours and much study who are build- 
ing estates of no mean stature. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Another reminder! Fair boards are 
already working on their premium 
lists for the fall fairs. What are you 
doing for dairy goat exhibits such as 
prize money, special awards, good ex- 
hibit pens, a judge and proper com- 
mittees? 





Three Simple Ways to 


Save 
Money 


1—Join the AMGRA 


2—Record your transfers with- 
in 60 days 


3—Register your goats before 
they are a year old 


PRICE LIST 


Members Non-members 
Registrations, under 1 yr. of age 
$1.00 $2.00 
Registrations, over 1 yr. of age 
3.50 7.00 
Transfers submitted within 60 days 
50 50 


Tranafers submitted later than 60 days 
1.00 1.00 

Revising a certificate to current date 
50 50 


Three-generation pedigree 
1.00 2.00 
Four-generation pedigree 
2.00 4.00 


THE AMERICAN 
MILK GOAT RECORD 
ASSOCIATION 
Ipswich, Mass. 

* 





listed are these who usually have 
ity stock to o offer for sale. Those in- 
ited “*” also have bucks at stud. Check 
this list to locate the breeders of your 
favorite breed—it your assurance of val- 
ee when you buy from advertised breeders. 


Pane ys = ad 
° LINDEN SPRINGS RANCH, Mra. O. A 
. Merrimac Star Rt.. Oroville, Calif. 
— 1CUT 
* FOUR WINDS, Mr. and Mrs. Madison 
Sayles, Rt. |, Box 394, Norwalk, Conn. 


Saanen 
* ROCKAWAY GOAT FARM, Exzelia Wade, 
Rt. 1, Baltic, Conn. 


NOIS 
Prench Alpine 
LINCOLN HERD, Charles G. Clack, Rt. |. 
Lincoln, Il. 


Saanen 

COLUMBINE HERD, Mrs. Theo. Moeller, Rt. 
2, Box 33, Springfield, tl 
(LAND 


Nub; 
MT. GILEAD, Mr. & = Robert B. Wooden, 
Box 317, Rt. ?: Mh npg Md. 


e Lair pg oes HERE oH. w. Mumford, Jr.. 
* Rt. - Gt Md 
MISSOURI 
Nubian 
® LEACH, C. E. 14 West 
Columbia, Mo 
NEW JERSEY 


Toggenburg 
* BLUE HILL GOAT FARM, William M. 
Shaw, Blue Hill Rd., Rivervale, N. J. 
OREGON 


Saanen 
SILENT HILL, Al McCoy, Rt. 
Sweet Home, Oreg. 
WASHINGTON 


Saanen 
WHITE GOLD, W. F. McCormick, 
Ball St., Mount Vernon, Wash. 


Bivd. 5&., 


1, Box 1842, 


123 8. 





lf you are a breeder of quality stock 
wish to be included in this Breeders 

Directory, write directly to Dairy Goat 

Journal for rates and information. 
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Ted Johnston, Norwalk, California, and Gold Crown Glories Bell, a five- 
year-old Saanen. This fine milker holds two Grand Chompionships and 
was placed first in six out of eight shows during 1950. 


Top breeders Ted and Barbara Johnston of 
Norwalk, California, are justifiably proud of 
the fine results they get on the Purina Goat 
Program. Here’s what they say: “We find our 
kids develop into better mature animals on 
the Purina Program. They perform better in 
the milking string and in the show ring when 
properly conditioned on Purina Calf Startena 


and Goat Chow.” 


If your goats aren't fulfilling the promise of 


their breeding, it will pay you to check your 
feeding plan. Ask your Purina Dealer for a 
Goat Program circular or write to Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. The Purina 
Plan is proved by and 

built specifically for 

goats. You, too, will 

find it’s good busi- 

ness to feed Purina 

right straight 

through! 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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